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Washer-woman Polonaise and Short 


Kilt Skirt. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


rJ\HIS tasteful Parisian costume is merely a 
kilt skirt with a long slender princesse po- 
lonaise turned up on the bottom in washer-wom- 


rc 


an fashion. The corsage is fitted 
as if moulded on the figure by 
short darts in front and short 
side bodies in the back. In the 
dress illustrated plain pink ba- 
tiste is used for the foundation of 
the polonaise, while striped pink 
and white batiste appears in the 
sleeves and in the wide band that 
is turned up on the edge of the 
garment. This band may be of 
the plain material, but it is more 
dressy when it is a facing of dif- 
ferent fabric. Half of the pat- 
tern of the kilt skirt with the 
yoke is given. The pleats all 
turn one way. This model is 
used for all fabrics, from the 
plainest percales for morning and 
house dresses up to the richest 
silks and grenadines for street 
costumes. 





DESCRIPTION a CUT PAPER 
PATTERN Stan ASHER-WOM- 
AN POLONAISE AND SHORT 

KILT SKIRT. 

Wasuer-woman Po.onaise.— 
This pattern is in five pieces, viz., 
front, back, side body for the 
front, side body for the back, and 
sleeve, The front is fitted by two 
darts and a side body on each 
side. The back is adjusted to the 
figure by a middle seam and a 





pleats, turning one way, from the right to the 
left, by meeting two notches for each pleat. 
Press the pleats smoothly, spreading them out 
slightly toward the bottom, and hold them in po- 
sition at intervals by four rows of tapes passing 
around the skirt and fastened underneath. Place 
the front of the yoke on a fold of the goods, and 


| 


turn the hem on the back as notched. Join the 
skirt to the yoke, and add a narrow belt to the 
top of the yoke. Be particular to see that the 
skirt is the right length before cutting the ma- 
terial. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 10 yards, 





LOVE 
= DO not believe,” 
best writers of love 


POETRY 
“that the 
loved.” 


says Landor, 


poetry ever 


We would like to ask why loving should inca- 
pacitate one for inditing love poetry, or why the 
genius for writing should unfit one for the voca- 


tion of loving Are the mute, 
inglorious Miltons the only lovers ? 
Did not Petrarch when he 
wrote his sonnets? or Burns, when 
he confessed : 


love 


‘*’'Tis sweeter for thee 
Than aught in the 


despairing, 
world beside ?” 
or Shakspeare, when he vowed: 
“For thy sweet love remembered, 
such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to chang 
state for kings ?” 


e my 


or Keats, when he wrote of Isabel 
and Lorenzo: 


“He might not 

garden stir 

But her full shape 
being fill; 

And his continual voice was pleas- 
anter 

To her than noise 
den rill?” 


in field, house, or 


would all his 


of trees or hid- 


or Spenser, when he sang : 
“Dark is my daz 
light I miss, 

And dead my lite, 
lively bl 


es her fair 
“tat wants such 


or rare Ben Jonson, when he as- 


sured us that 


“The thirst which from the soul 
doth rise 

Requires a drink divine, 
And might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 


side-body seam commencing in I would not change Sun thiue? 
each armhole. An extra width ; or he who swore: 

is cut on, the, side- body seam® of t's? conia’ se’ lose tide” ahee.’ Go 
the back;and laid in three ‘side gt 
pleats on the under side. When 


cutting place the front on the 
edge of the goods and the re- 
maining pieces lengthwise. Close 
the seams by the notches and 
perforations. Take up the darts 
in front, and turn the hem as 
notched. Close the front from 
the bottom of the hem down. 
Make four upturned pleats across 
the front by placing two perfora- 
tions evenly together for each 
pleat. Turn the bottom edge up, 
meeting the cluster of two and 
three perforations, thus forming 
a deep fold. This fold is faced 
and finished on the top edge with 
a piping of silk. Bring the ends 
of the pleating together in the 
back over the middle backs, and 
fasten tightly to conform to the 
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Loved I not honor more?” 
or that poet who said: 

“ Absence but brightens 

The eye at I miss, 
And custom but hei 
The spell of thy kiss?” 

If these singers never loved, 
then it is most excellent sham- 
ming, most extraordinary poetic 
license; if they had no experi- 
ence of the emotion, how did they 
discover the secret of expressing 
it? By what lucky accident did 
they trip upon the best exponents 
of it? Who taught them the 
language of the heart, when they 
had not mastered the alphabet? 
How could they voice to 
thoughts that had never blossom- 
ed in their souls? Had they only 
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give 


figure. Close the front down to \ N ns (tt , seen the tender passion through 
the pleating with buttons and \\ XN ui ain another’s eyes, could they have 
button-holes. When sewing in \\ aS | spoken so intimately of it? 
the sleeve place the long seam to \ Would they have deemed it 


the notch in.the back part and 
the short one to that in the front 
part of the armhole, and hold the 
rounding part slightly full when 
sewing. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for perforated _ seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all 
others, 

Quantity of material, single 
width, for a medium-sized person, 
9 yards. 

Snort Kitt Skirt.—This pat- 
tern is in six pieces—yoke, and 
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worth while to embalm in verse 
a sentiment alien to their per- 
sonality? And why should the 
sweet pre-eminence of loving be 
accorded only to those who have 
locked their lips upon the theme, 
and have not enriched the world 
by a single poetic utterance? Is 
it because the sentiment is too 
delicate for such familiar hand- 
ling, that he who loves is possess- 
ed by his passion, that it would 


> ) 1 S SESS  profanation to advertise it in 

— of the skirt, which con- ni SS N ahd rhyme and metre for the edifying 

ists of half the front and back ~~ SSS of the crowd? Are lavish pro- 
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breadths, and three side breadths. 
Place the middle of both front 
and back (the former being indi- 
cated by a sitigle perforation, and 
the latter by two perforations) on 
the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams, Cut two pieces each of 
the three side breadths, and join 
the breadths by meeting the 
notches. Then form thirty-four 











WASHER. WOMAN POLONAISE AND SHORT KILT SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Washer-woman Polonaise and Short Kilt Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Incves Bust 
Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty- five Cents for the whole Suit.) 


testations suspicions merely, and 
must he in words 
lack in deeds ? Because Corydon 
does not celebrate his devotion to 
Phillis in verse, does it follow that 
his love is more enduring, more 
real and immortal, than his who 
spills a little from his overflowing 
cup of happiness into the hearts 
of the multitude ? 


who spt nds 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
June 12, 1878, 


To-pay all Nature mourns her priest and son, 
Her skies, her seas, her forests, and her fields 
All say for thee their tender orison. 
To thee the lowliest flower a tribute yields; 
For thee are bowed the glittering spears of grain, 
The dew falls softly and the chanting rain, 
And the dark pines intone a funeral hymn. 
The oak’s stern whisper to the wailing wind, 
The fir’s low song, the elm’s green boughs inclined 
With waving fingers—all, all say, 

* Farewell! 
Farewell to thee! Ah, who shall come again 
Wandering beneath our boughs in twilight dim 
To hear our speech? Or who, on hill and dell, 
Note our eby grace, and all our secrets tell ?” 
Thee shall the clanging water-fow! recall, 
God-guided through the abyse of storm and sky; 
Thy name is writ on the green mountain wall; 
Torrents and lakes shall never let thee die; 
Nor yet the meekest bud’s humility 
Fear to tell something fond and true of thee, 
Thy name—less linked to man’s humanity 
Than God's eternal work—shall man outlast. 
Though generations fall in Time's rude blast, 
Still shall the wide world on its broidered hem 
Wear thy great words for a phylactery, 
And make for thee perpetual requiem. 
Now in thy folded drapery come to rest! 
No dream shall vex thee in earth’s gentle breast. 
The sod shall cover thee with vernal green, 
The painted cup, the gentian’s heavenly blue, 
The yellow violet, with saddest pride 
For that embalming record, sweet and true, 
Thou gav’st them, now shall watch thy sleep beside; 
Cold lilies, crowding pansies tender-eyed, 
The pale narcissus pensively serene, 
And every rose, shall by thy rest abide, 
Shedding perennial tears at morning-tide, 
When all who love thee now have passed away; 
And over thee the summer moths shall play, 
The happy birds their warbled story tell, 
And constant Spring with constant miracle 
Deck thy low house, till God’s eternal day. 
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0G Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish and use- 
Jul Washer-woman Polonaise and Short Kilt 
Skirt, illustrated on the first page, and the Misses’ 
Wardrobe—Cut-away Facket, Kilt Skirt, Pleated 
Yoke Blouse, Washer-woman Over-Skirt, and 
Round Skirt—for Misses from 7 to 15 Years old, 
illustrated oy page 444, of the present Number, 
are now readj, “sd will be sent by Mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor each entire suit, Full Lists of our Cut Paper 
Patterns sent on receipt of Postage. 





(@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Gauze, Crape, 
Cashmere, Bunting, Silk, Percale, and other Sum- 
mer Dresses; Boys’ and Girls’ Summer Suits ; 
an extensive assortment of Children’s Under- 
Clothing ; Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs ; Children’s 
Bonnets ; Gentlemen’s Cravats; Coffee Cozies, 
Light Screens, Knife Baskets, Work-Bags, Mono- 
grams, Embroidery Patterns, etc. etc.; with 
choice literary and pictorial attractions. 





QQ" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 6 contains an interesting 
double-page engraving entitled “ ACQUITTED,” 
and other attractive features, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 

atuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
Waexiy Sor Fuly 13. 





WOMEN AND THE FOURTH. 


T used to be thought the glorious guerdon 
of good behavior promised to our girls— 
that of becoming the mothers of rulers—was 
the only relation which they properly bore to 
the circumstances surrounding the glorious 
Fourth. But although it has taken a cen- 
tury to enlarge their borders, those borders 
have at last become so amplified that it is 
felt a more suitable guerdon to offer is the 
promise of becoming not merely mothers of 
rulers, but rulers, and that not of nations, 
be it understood, but of themselves. 

In no other land, and under no other in- 
stitutions, has a fraction been attempted for 
the advancement of women in the mass that 
has been not only attempted but achieved 
with us; and if the completed century of 
our national life had nothing else to show 
than what has been done for women, it would 
be a proud work. The old contempt, the 
feeling of the immeasurable moral and in- 
tellectual inferiority of women, has passed 
away forever, and given place to a recogni- 
tion of justice, to a suitable respect, to a 
better understanding of the worth of mere- 
ly physical force, to a desire for their pos- 
sible equality, and to a sense of their rights 
of citizenship, if not by vote, yet by indi- 
viduality and merit. Nowhere else than 
with us are women so well protected in 





their property, their earnings, their inherit- 
ance, their dower, in their claim to their 
children; nowhére else are they so well 
protected in their persons, so surrounded 
by security, save for very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, that they can move where they 
please throughout the wide circuit of the 
land unmolested. Nowhere else, either, is 
justice rendered to them in the same way, 
not because they are winning, not because 
they are lovely, not because they are wom- 
en, but because they are persons; and if the 
whole of justice is not yet rendered them, 
that is because of the imperfection of the 
material at work, which will render in pro- 
portion as it perfects itself. Men have 
learned at length that there is something 
more than superficial meaning in the talk 
about women becoming the mothers of rul- 
ers; they have realized that NERO’s moth- 
er, for example, could have had no other son 
than NERO, and that if there are to be no 
NeErRos, there must first be no MESSALINAS ; 
that the mother’s share in her son will tell, 
that it always has told, and that just as 
women are elevated will their sons be ele- 
vated, and thus with them the race. 

Nowhere does all this seem to have been 
felt with the same significance as in Ameri- 
ca; or, if it has been felt,it has not been 
possible elsewhere to carry it into action so 
well as here, under our free institutions that 
can not do well by men without reacting 
also toward women. And the generation of 
women that now “celebrate the Fourth” 
can do so as much in personal gratitude as 
in patriotism ; for in honoring the anniver- 
sary of national independence they honor 
their own independence also, from a past 
condition of servitude much worse than that 
in which any mother nation ever held her 
colonies. 








REHABILITATION. 


HERE is many a story told in history, 

of which women are the central figures, 
whose romance lies in the circumstance that 
the facts were seen through a man’s eyes 
and weighed by a man’s prejudices, and 
whose pique of interest would be quite de- 
stroyed were the truth but told differently 
—stories like stereoscopic pictures, where 
but one-half the picture tells but one-half 
the truth, and which need to be looked at 
with both eyes—stories that need to be 
looked at from a woman’s as well as from 
a man’s attitude. 

But far back in the dim depths of the 
past, however brilliant or learned some very 
few women were—and even they neither 
brilliant nor learned but at the expense of 
their good name—it was not they that 
wrote the manuscripts, taught in the por- 
ticoes, jotted down the chronicles, or put 
away the archives; it was men that had an 
unlimited power among themselves with 
the records. In the medieval periods a 
little lute-playing, a little embroidering, a 
little skill in herbs and in the dressing of 
wounds, constituted the sum of the knowl- 
edge of women; and for many hundred 
years she who could write, or who could 
even spell out her missal, would have been 
under suspicion, or held as too froward and 
forth-putting for any use at all. Then for 
a long time the monks had it all their own 
way; and although doubtless they endeav- 
ored to serve the women figuring in events 
with fidelity, and really relied so much upon 
the influence of women with their rude lords 
in effecting the purposes of the Church that 
they made women in a measure their allies, 
it was nevertheless fidelity from a point of 
view which regarded women as a whole 
very much as St. ANTHONY did, feeling as 
if some enchantment had shut up a devil 
in them generally; while being but men, 
after all, those women who, rising in affairs, 
ever dared to oppose their policy, were re- 
garded as creatures of evil, and received no 
favorable treatment at clerical hands. At 
a later period, again, a strange carelessness 
and indolent willingness to take things su- 
perficially, instead of searching for other 
than the too obvious springs of action, to- 
gether with the fact that it was so much 
easier to repeat a well-fitting slander than 
to demonstrate its falsehood and discuss the 
facts in hiding, led to much romance in the 
hostile statement of events, which, transla- 
ted into truth by recent investigation, proves 
to be only the prosaic and commonplace, 
with none of the tang of sin and secrecy or 
blazon of crime about it. 

Whether from an advanced magnanimity, 
from the need of fresh subjects of interest, 
or from the improvement in the condition 
of the other half of the race, many of the 
romances of history are being investigated 
in this generation, the investigation not 
contenting itself with clearing up the fame 
of Lord Bacon, of ALaric, of NERO, and oth- 
ers of that sex, but going over to the weak- 
er side; and if it does not care to enter into, 
so remote questions as the rectification of 
FREDEGONDE and BRUNHILDA, not to speak 
of all the Jutias and PutcHERIAs who need 











such attention, and hardly cares to meddle 
with CATHERINE of Russia and her kind, 
yet mildly occupies itself with the rehabil- 
itation of slandered ladies of courts, of less 
weight, but, perhaps, of no less note. Take, 
for instance, the case of the Princess EBouI, 
a woman who, although having but one eye, 
was famous as a beauty and idol of the court 
of Pup II. of Spain—being the wife and 
the widow of Ruy Gomez, the favorite of 
the king—who, having defied the king in 
the matter of some papers, was imprisoned 
in her palace all the rest of her life, and 
was handed down to history slimed with 
slander as a dissolute and licentious woman 
who sought the life of her sovereign. Bat, 
fortunately for the poor princess—or un- 
fortunately, since it can do her ashes small 
good—the laws of Spain now allow all the 
children of a family an equal heirship in 
the family wealth. This has led, of course, 
to the division of estates and to the sale of 
the palaces, in which no single one of such 
heirs of divided property could afford to 
live. Thus in the sale and clearing out of 
these old palaces quantities of papers that 
have not known the daylight for centuries 
have been turned loose upon the world, 
and, among others, documents of undoubt- 
ed authenticity proving that the Princess 
EBOLI, in comparison with the character 
given her by the old statements and charges, 
was a heroine, a saint, and a martyr. 

No less rehabilitation, too, has been given 
to another heroine of dark romance, by name 
Lucrezia Borat, daughter and sister as 
she was of the sons of darkness themselves, 
the vile shadow of ALEXANDER VI. and of 
that picturesque villain her brother Casar 
enveloping her, till her name has come down 
to us as the synonym of all that is evil. 
Some years ago Mr. Roscok, in the course 
of his Italian studies, came across evidence 
that, while convincing himself, failed to con- 
vince others; but lately still more convin- 
cing proof has been discovered of the ter- 
rific injustice of popular clamor, and the 
Duchess of Ferrara turns out to be, in her 
charities, her virtues, her piety, her patience, 
so different a woman from the LUCREZIA 
Boreia of novel, play, and opera, founded 
on her supposed wickedness, that every one 
of these structures must fall to the ground 
as unsubstantial fabrics without a base— 
works founded only on the facts of fiction. 
Probably a similar good turn is yet to be 
done for many another woman whose power 
and place excited the envy and detraction 
of her day; and where complete rehabilita- 
tion may not be attempted, people will be 
a little less slow to confess that there was 
some grain of good wheat among all the 
tares. Thus if there is little to say as to 
the virtue of Madame Dz Pompapour in 
some lights, something may yet be said 
about her family affections, her discrimina- 
ting love of art, her knowledge and skill in 
it, and the patronage she extended to it, 
more particularly to the engravers of gems, 
in such manner as to excite serious expres- 
sions of the most extravagant gratitude 
from the lapidaries of the realm, specimens 
of which are given us by M. JACQUEMART. 
Thus, also, those who unite in thinking the 
worst of Mary Stuart that her crimes war- 
rant may be induced to reflect more tender- 
ly upon the misfortunes of a princess sub- 
jected almost in babyhood to the dreadful 
influence of the GuIsE and MrpIct, exposed, 
still young and helpless, to the mercies of 
the brutal Scotch nobles, than whom, per- 
haps, at that day, were few more brutal, 
who forced another husband on her for the 
sake of the succession, and who presently 
murdered him—a woman weak and pleas- 
ure-loving, whose sins were more the sins 
of others than her own, and who really nev- 
er had any pleasure. And so let us trust it 
will be with those other poor ghosts, once 
incumbents of our sex, who need a good 
word to lay them, still wandering about the 
world, when, if their names had not become 
notorious, they would have been allowed to 
take their rest, forgotten long ago. And it 
may be that we shall learn that MESSALINA 
was as much a model mother as the mother 
of the Graccni; that CLEOPATRA was a de- 
mure embodiment of all the domestic vir- 
tues; that it was not her father at all that 
Tui killed; that she never killed any 
body, anyway; and that there was not any 
such man as TULLI4’s father. 











ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MARKETING. 


bY fy eta agai the staple household dish in 
England is roast beef; but it is no longer 
“the roast beef of old England ;” it is the roast 
beef of old Normandy and of young America. 
Better beef can now be obtained in this country 
than in England. The beauties of a “ porter- 
house steak” are not appreciated there. English 
butchers cut their meat differently. _ But although 
we have better beef, we can not cook it like the 
English. Ribs and the sirloin are not baked in 
ovens, American fashion, but are legitimately 
roasted upon spits before an open fire. Go to 
one of the old London chop-houses up the nar- 








row courts leading from Fleet Street or the Poul- 
try, and, after eating a rump steak broiled, you 
can lay your hand below your heart, and jatlens 
that you have tasted meat for the first time in 
your life. By what occult science or by what 
happy knack the cooking of this specialty is 
brought to such perfection it is useless to con- 
jecture. Eat, and you will be in no mood for 
asking questions. 

The secret is as profound as that of those po- 
tatoes at Evans’s, which are so wonderfully su- 
perior to all other potatoes in the world that the 
proprietors must have had a second Sir Walter 
Raleigh to discover them, and another Ireland to 
grow them. Poultry is almost tasteless in Eng- 
land, and the natives wisely eat ham or smoked 
tongue with it to give it a flavor. With the de- 
licious fowls and turkeys of America still fresh 
in his memory, my countryman feels a pang of 
disappointment whenever he sees poultry in Great 
Britain. Perhaps I ought to modify this judg- 
ment in favor of the English goose ; but goose is 
nothing without apple sauce, and genuine apples 
are as scarce as rubies in England. In all the 
English bills of fare there are only a few points 
in which the Americans may not justly claim su- 
periority. American beef, veal, poultry, and lamb 
are excellent. English game, palatable as most 
of it is, can not rival American game. English 
larks are surpassed by*American reed-birds ; 
hares are not so good as American rabbits; 
English wild fowl are uneatable when compared 
with those of the United States. But in fish the 
English have no equals. White-bait is ten times 
better than the frost-fish of the Raritan River, 
which it somewhat resembles. English soles are 
princes among the finny tribe. English salmon 
excel American salmon. The John Dory is the 
king of fish ; the more you eat of him, and of sole, 
and of turbot, the less you value the American 
shad. Shrimps, prawns, and periwinkles are al- 
together English, and altogether good. Either 
we have no oysters or the English have none; 
for what the English call oysters are so different 
from the American shell-fish that comparison is 
impossible. The worst oyster, however, is that 
of Naples, because it seduces you into fond ex- 
pectations by having shells like the American, 
and then repels you by its watery, coppery Eng- 
lish taste. Turtle in England is unique; the 
American turtle can not be named with it with- 
out an apol But I reserve my most energet- 
ic enthusiasm for English pork and mutton. A 
Yorkshire ham is a delicacy in whose presence 
ne American can be moved by any partiality for 
his native pigs. A saddle of Southdown mutton 
would win the verdict of an epicurean Paris in a 
competition between the best dishes of all coun- 
tries. There is nothing like it; there are no 
prejudices of palate which it can not overcome. 
As for the English mutton-chops—let us not 
waste weak words concerning them; there are 
no other mutton-chops in either hemisphere. 

But when all this has been conceded, the fact 
remains that the Americans have by far the best, 
most varied, and most extensive billof fare. Iam 
aware that this is in a great measure a matter of 
individual opinion; and therefore, in all I have 
said of English dishes, I have endeavored to con- 
dense the results of a long series of references to 
other Americans who have visited England. It 
is sufficient for me to indorse the verdict of this 
national jury. Iam afraid, however, that the ver- 
dict of a jury of Englishmen who have visited 
America might be very much on the other side. 
Until recently I supposed that it was admitted 
that American fruits were much more juicy and 
luscious than the English, with, perhaps, the sin- 
gle exception of the plum. But the other day a 
party of Englishmen, all of whom had been more 
than once to the United States, gravely asserted 
the contrary, and were surprised at my extraor- 
dinary lack of discrimination when I could not 
agree with them. Their English fruit must have 
ripened upon the sunniest walls, and their Amer- 
ican fruit must have been eaten before it was ma- 
tured. This incident has completely shaken my 
faith in any body’s judgment on the tables of the 
two countries, and I only submit these paragraphs 
as a humble contribution of information on this 
most important subject, which some great gour- 
mand will one day, no doubt, discuss and decide 
authoritatively. Still, it is in order for me to pro- 
test vigorously against that spectral canvas-back 
duck which haunts an American at English din- 
ners as the albatross haunted the Ancient Mari- 
ner. The canvas-back is not a fair specimen of 
the American wild fowl. Some people pretend 
to like it because it has the flavor of the wild 
celery upon which it feeds; but to develop this 
flavor the bird has to be cooked quickly before a 
flaming fire, and eaten almost raw. This duck is 
very expensive here, and is consequently valued 
very highly by epicures; but the majority of my 
countrymen would as soon think of feasting upon 
uncooked crows. The wild game of the United 
States is of a very different character. Few trav- 
ellers will deny that Delmonico’s restaurant is to 
be ranked far above the best restaurants of Paris. 
There we have the perfectien of French cooking 
applied to a larder more abundant and more di- 
versified than any in Europe. And when you, 
Mr. Bull, go from this restaurant into private fam- 
ilies, the same superiority in the materials and in 
the cuisine is observable; and the lower you de- 
scend in the social scale, the better are the din- 
ners by contrast with those of similar classes in 
England. There are tens of thousands of poor 
families in England who can afford meat but once 
a week, if at all; but no corresponding class can 
be found here. An ordinary laborer lives as well 
in America as a small shop-keeper does in Great 
Britain. After all, that is a superiority more 
grand than any which can be established for ex- 
cellence in particular dishes. 

An American in London is by no means forced 
to deprive himself of the food of his own coun- 
try. One may procure any thing he desires in 
London if he only knows where to apply for it. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








An Italian may live like the Italians, a German 
like the Germans, and an American like the Amer- 
icans, without quitting London. 

Buckwheat cakes may be ordered for break- 
fast at the hotel which Americans most frequent. 
Green corn, and even succotash—a mixture of 
corn and Lima beans—are to be purchased in 
cans. Salt mackerel is imported. Hominy is 
not unknown in many English houses. Pump- 
kin pies are a rarity, but they do exist. In Paris, 
by-the-way, a widow has made a fortune by keep- 
ing them at her restaurant. Mince-pies are as 
common in England as plum-pudding in America. 
Bring with you a plain recipe, and English cooks 
will reward you with a pot-pie as appetizing as 
those of New Jersey. Bourbon whiskey is to be 
had for the seeking. A lager-beer saloon has 
been opened in the Strand, and ought to be pat- 
ronized by Americans, who are almost as habit- 
ual beer-drinkers as the Germans. Tomato and 
terrapin soups are for sale in London. American 
cheese can be seen at any cheese-monger’s. In 
Covent Garden you will be supplied with Amer- 
ican apples. Every thing that is good goes to 
London. If you travel upon the Continent, you 
will learn that from every port the best articles 
are dispatched to England, and the worst to the 
United States, but that Americans are invariably 
expected to pay the best prices. No American 
can be long content with those stock dishes of an 
English hotel, which seem to have been cooked 
together in the same pot or pan, nor with the 
monotonous variety of chops and steaks, steaks 
and chops, at the English restaurants; but then 
he can act upon the hints just given, and go 
afield to secure his native dainties in the shops. 
Or let him turn into Verrey’s, that oasis in the 
culinary desert of England, and dine like a Paris- 
ian, and better than most Parisians. 

The etiquette of English houses differs very 
slightly from that of American houses. About 
twenty-five years ago American gentlemen began 
to adopt the English style of dressing, and since 
that time they have also adopted most of the 
English social customs. Our ladies try to dress 
like the French, and pride themselves upon their 
Parisian taste; but this is a feminine peculiarity 
every where, and the American ladies are only 
exceptional in procuring the French fashions so 
quickly. It requires two seasons to introduce a 
new mode de Paris into England ; a single season 
suffices for the United States. The distance be- 
tween Paris and London, in fashion as in every 
thing else, is about two years. But London sets 
the fashion for our gentlemen. “The fellows 
who have their clothes sent over from Poole’s” 
lead the ton. I can remember the time when all 
Americans of any station were attired in Ham- 
let’s customary suit of solemn black—black cloth 
coats and trousers, and black silk waistcoats, 
with black beaver hats. But tweed suits and 
colored walking-coats and light trousers are now 
as prevalent in New York as in London; and— 
marvellous revolution !—the gentlemen now agree 
to dress for dinner, for the opera, and, to some 
degree, for the theatre. The rough-and-ready 
American of the past has now been banished, 
with the buffaloes and Indians, to the far West ; 
and it is as absurd in Englishmen to infer that 
the typical American gentleman is one of the few 
relics of by-gone days that straggle in from the 
prairies as it would be in us to mistake for typ- 
ical English gentlemen some of the rural squires 
we meet at the cattle show. The ceremony of 
dressing for dinner implies a great deal—social 
refinement, for instance, and cultivation, and a 
respect for polite conventionalities. Thirty years 
ago Americans were amazed at the ceremonious- 
ness of English society and the rules of preced- 
ence, and the terribly formal processions from 
the drawing-rooms to the dining-rooms ; but they 
have the same ceremonies in their own houses 
now. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WASHER-WOMAN POLONAISE AND KILT SKIRT. 


HE stylish short suit illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is an elegant model of what the Pa- 
risiennes call trottoir, or sidewalk, dresses. Such 
costumes are the fashionable walking dresses, 
and will be worn at the summer resorts on most 
occasions when the wearer appears out-of-doors, 
such as going to the spring, on the piazza, for 
morning promenades, at garden parties, for coach- 
ing, and, indeed, every where except when riding 
or paying ceremonious visits in a carriage. The 
toilette illustrated is of plain pink crape-batiste, 
with sleeves, and the retroussé band of striped 
pink and white batiste. This retroussé band is 
what gives the washer-woman effect to the polo- 
naise, and may be of the material of the polonaise 
simply turned upward, but is more often cut off 
and sewed in, or else a slightly different material 
is faced upon it to give the effect shown in the 
picture. The seam at the lower edge joining the 
facing and the polonaise is usually concealed ; 
the upper edge of this retroussé band may be 
trimmed with a standing pleating, edging, lace, 
or rows of braid, galloon, or embroidery. When 
thin lawns, organdies, and grenadines are made 
by this pattern, the plain part of the polonaise, 
or else merely the waist, is lined from the neck 
down. The sleeves are without lining, as there 
is a fancy at present for transparent sleeves. 
Black and colored grenadines are very handsome 
when made by this model. The leading modistes 
use fine foulards in plain white, rose, cream, or 
pale blue for such suits, also dotted, striped, and 
damask silks of soft flexible quality in combina- 
tion with plain gros grain of a similar shade. 
Marked contrasts are not seen between the over- 
dress and the kilt; when contrasts of colors are 
used, they appear in the trimmings, the bows of 
ribbon, the retroussé, and in bands set on the 
kilt-pleating ; sometimes the sleeves are also in 
contrast, An imported dress of this kind is made 





of cream and white striped batiste, with the turn- 
ed-up edge trimmed with white Russian lace, and 
the whole ornamented with long-looped bows of 
satin ribbon that is cream-color on one side and 
cardinal red on the other. Another dress is of 
white camel’s-hair, with a band of pale blue dam- 
ask silk edged with white braid lace. The pleats 
of French kilt skirts are smaller than those made 
here, and are well secured by row after row of 
tape, to which they (the pleats) are tacked on the 
wrong side. A deep yoke is attached to the top 
to fit plainly over the hips, and enable the polo- 
naise to be smoothly fitted there. Hosiery is 
chosen in color to match the short costume, and 
the strapped shoe, or else the low ties worn in 
summer, permit glimpses of the hosiery to be 
seen. The collar, bonnet, etc., in the illustration 
are all in popular styles. 

Most varied changes are being rung on these 
short dresses, The Bazar has illustrated short 
suits with the cut-away coat, with a jacket, with 
the habit basque, with the princesse dress, the 
kilt, the round skirt, and now adds the last Pa- 
risian fancy in the polonaise short suit. Surely 
this variety will convince the most skeptical read- 
er that short dresses are the fashion for the 


street. 
MISSES’ WARDROBE. 


CUT-AWAY COAT WITH VEST, KILT SKIRT, PLEATED 
YOKE BLOUSE, WASHER-WOMAN OVER-SKIRT, AND 
ROUND SKIRT. 


The costumes contained in the Girls’ Ward- 
robe, illustrated on page 444, and of which cut 
paper patterns are published, are commended to 
mothers who make up their daughters’ dresses at 
home, as they are easily made, easily laundried, 
and will continue in vogue long enough to serve 
for models for next season’s dresses. The kilt 
suit is of most simple construction. The kilt 
skirt is formed of pleats all turned one way, and 
of the size indicated in the pattern of the pleated 
breadth given. These pleats are not lined, are 
merely hemmed on the bottom, or else faced with 
thin crinoline lawn. They are then pressed in 
shape, and are held in position by two or three 
bands of tape passing around the skirt. At the 
top is a plain yoke—covering the hips smoothly 
—to which the pleats are sewed. This yoke is 
lined with silesia to make it strong, is buttoned 
behind, and may have a belt or not, as the wear- 
er pleases. For tall slender girls who have 
scarcely any hips it is sometimes preferred to 
leave off the yoke and have the kilt pleats ex- 
tend up to the belt, as this gives a fuller round- 
ness to the slight figure; for very stout girls the 
yoke is often made deeper than the pattern, but 
must never be long enough to show below the 
basque. The scarf sometimes added to such 
suits is very dressy, and is especially becoming to 
tall, overgrown girls. If the figure is sufficiently 
matured to require more length in the back than 
in the front of the kilt, this extra length is given 
by making the yoke deeper behind than it is in 
front. The vest and cut-away jacket may be 
made together or separately, as described else- 
where. Perhaps the latter plan is best, as the 
vest is the part that is soonest soiled, and by 
having a second vest the suit can be freshened 
and varied. Blue, brown, or black and white 
pin-head checks made in this way are in great 
favor with young girls. These checked suits are 
of nice woolen for best dresses, and are piped 
with solid-colored wool. For every-day wear the 
same checks are seen in prints, percales, and 
ginghams. 

The dress with pleated yoke blouse, washer- 
woman over-skirt, and round skirt is also a pret- 
ty and simple style that will not puzzle the most 
inexperienced needle-woman. The square yoke 
with a pleated basque worn with a belt is a mod- 
el seen on imported dresses from the best Paris- 
ian houses, and on all kinds of fabrics, from the 
richest camel’s-hair down to plain ginghams. This 
blouse need not have a smoothly fitted lining for 
thin dresses that are often washed, but a basque- 
shaped lining of thin silesia makes woolen or silk 
blouses far more durable. Trimming the yoke 
adds much to its effect, and this trimming may be 
turned upward toward the collar or down toward 
the belt, according to fancy. Thus a pink, blue, or 
cream-colored lawn yoke will have Smyrna lace or 
Hamburg edging, with the scalloped edge turned 
upward; a barred gingham will have a band of 
solid-colored percale around the yoke; a blue, or 
écru, or gray bunting will have three rows of 
white braid, or else one broad row; cashmere or 
camel’s-hair of olive brown will have shaded olive 
and blue embroidery, with the scalloped edges 
turned down; and a checked silk yoke will have 
a pleated ruffle or a tiny pinked frill gathered in 
the middle. The edge of the basque and the 
sleeves are trimmed to match the yoke, and the 
same is true of the upper edge of the turned-up 
band on the washer-woman over-skirt. This over- 
skirt is especially pretty for girls’ dresses, and is 
also very fashionable for ladies. Thefront breadth 
is cut so broad that side gores are not used, as 
many seams would interfere with the shape of the 
turned-up band when the stuff is alike on both 
sides, and permits it to be merely turned up in- 
stead of being cut off, turned on the other side, 
and sewed to the bottom of the over-skirt. If a 
different material is used for this band, it is more 
effective, and is then simply faced on the outer 
side of the apron. The back breadth may hang 
plain, but is more fanciful if tied by a bow, or if 
made slightly bouffant by drapery. The turned-up 
band is sometimes extended across the back widths 
also; when it is confined to the front breadth, the 
trimming at the top should extend down the sides 
of the band. The round skirt has but one side 
gore and a full back breadth. It should hang 
evenly all around without dipping in the back. 
The pleated flounces are more dressy when trimmed 
to match the other parts of the dress. 

Sometimes the square yoke is made of the solid 
color that is used for bands in trimming checked 
dresses, Thusa blue and white checked calico will 





have a solid blue yoke, collar, cuffs, and retroussé 
band, and a bias band an inch or more in width 
will be sewed on each flounce near the bottom, 
while a similar band will serve asa heading. For- 
merly a yoke and a blouse were considered parts 
of a dress suitable only for calicoes and for school 
dresses, but the Parisians have introduced them 
for the nicest materials. 


YOUNG GIRLS’ HATS. 


The Derby hat is the shape chosen for gener- 
al use by young ladies. This has a stiff high 
crown that may be either round or square topped, 
and a narrow brim that curls upward all around. 
Biack or brown chip is most useful for such hats, 
and the trimming is a band and binding of wide 
galloon, or else folds of black grenadine, with a 
gray wing or a dark ostrich tip stuck in the left 
side. For more dressy occasions broad-brimmed 
chip, Leghorn, or rustic straw hats are worn with 
oddly indented brims, and are trimmed with rib- 
bon or gauze and a half wreath of flowers in col- 
ors to suit the dress, Thus a pretty dress of pale 
blue bunting is worn with a white chip hat trimmed 
with bluets and daisies; a dress of écru pongee, 
made with a washer-woman over-skirt and pleat- 
ed blouse trimmed with écru lace, has a Leghorn 
Devonshire hat trimmed with cream-colored gauze 
and deep red Jacqueminot roses, A white cross- 
barred muslin with pleated yoke blouse and a kilt 
skirt is trimmed with Smyrna lace, and worn with 
a plaid sash of gray, black, and scarlet bars. The 
round hat is of white organdy muslin shirred on 
fine wire, and trimmed with bows of ribbon like 
the sash, 


HOSIERY, ETC. 


As the skirts of girls’ dresses are worn quite 
short, hosiery is chosen with reference to the col- 
or of the dress. Solid-colored hosiery embroider- 
ed on the side is preferred to the barred and 
plaided stockings. Blue and brown are the fa- 
vorite colors ; red stockings are less popular than 
they were last season. Low shoes are worn by 
young girls, but high buttoned boots of kid are 
better for them, as their ankles are weak and 
need the support of close boots. The heels 
should be low and broad. 

The linen collars worn by young girls are 
turned down all around, and are about two inch- 
es wide. These are very trying for girls of dark 
complexion, and in their place are used stand- 
ing frills of muslin or narrow Valenciennes lace. 
To wear with solid-colored dresses of blue flan- 
nel or of percale are collars and cuffs of percale 
with colored figures on a white ground, such as 
a branch of scarlet coral, or else blue zigzag 
lines. Small brooches for the throat are slender 
bars of Etruscan gold, engraved, or else with a 
line of turquoises through the centre, or balls of 
pink coral. A prettily tied knot of ribbon is the 
favorite cravat bow. Broad belts of morocco 
with antique clasps are to be worn with any 
dress, and in many cases these have a square 
bag suspended. Silver filigree jewelry is also 
much used by young girls. Their gloves are 
lace mitts for nicest wear, and the long-wristed 
clocked lisle-thread for general use. The wrap 
most liked for cool days is an English jacket of 
blue or gray twilled cloth made similar to the 
cut-away jacket illustrated in the present number, 
but without a vest, and with three buttons but- 
toning the front to the waist, instead of only 
one. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co.; and A. T. 
Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Fuiton Currine, who gave the $70,000 
toward paying the debt of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, and making it a free church, comes 
of g stock. His great-grandfather was the 
Rev. Lzonarp Cutting. One of his sons was 
Wi1tu1aM CuttTinG, one of the builders of Brook- 
lyn ferries. He amassed a fortune. The grand- 
father of the benefactor of St. Ann’s had several 
children, among whom were Francis B. Curt- 
TING, a great lawyer of this city (a member of 
Congress, and who had the famous affaire @’ hon- 
neur with Vice-President BRECKINRIDGE), and 
Rosert L. Curtine, the eminent banker and 
broker. Their brother Futton Curtine lived 
a more quiet life. This gentleman was the fa- 
ther of his namesake who has been thus promi- 
nently brought before the religious world, be- 
cause in times like these it is no every-day event 
for a young man not yet thirty years of age to be- 
come a KIMBALL on his own account, and draw a 
check for $70,000 toward paying a church debt. 
Futon Courtine senior married the daughter of 
Rosert Bayarp, one of the last of the Bayarps 
in the once world-renowned firm of Le Roy, 
Bayarp, & M‘Evers. Seventy-five years ago 
there was no greater commercial house in the 
United States, and it educated as clerks a hun- 
dred eminent merchants, the catalogue of whose 
names would prove to be almost household 
words. HerMAN Lx Roy, whose daughter mar- 
ried DANIEL WEBSTER when a widower, founded 
this firm. RoBert BAYARD, a junior in the firm, 
married a daughter of CHARLES M‘Evers, a sen- 
ior in it. She was a lady of rare beauty, culture, 
and sweet manners. Their only child, a daugh- 
ter, married FuLTon CuTTine senior. Mrs. Cut- 
TING was known in her family as a sweet poet- 
ess, and inherited all the beauty of her mother; 
she, however, did not live long, but left two 
sons. The other one is named after the grand- 
father, Bayarp Cutting. Patrimony, therefore, 
came from both family sides of the two young 
brothers. The wife of Futton CuTtine the 
second was a daughter of the Rev. Noam H. 
ScHENCK, but died almost as soon after marriage 
as had her husband’s mother. WuiLitam Cur- 
TING, the grandfather, had been a great friend 
and aid to Ropert FULTON, hence the name; 
but the Ropert has not been used in many 
years in the ar Even so slight a sketch as 
the foregoing will serve to bring up in a thou- 
sand families a hundred pleasant memories of 
elder business and social times in Manhattan, 
and recall many other grateful incidents of the 





enerosities and courtesies of the BaYarps, 

UTTINGS, and other intertwined branches of 
genealogical trees. 

—Mr. Senator Davis, of Illinois, the most pin- 

uid man in Congress, delights on pleasant even- 
ings to ride about the shrububs of Washington 
on a steed to which he has given the poetic ap- 
pellation of ‘* Hoodlebug.”” 

—Dr, SCHLIEMANN is as classic in his nomen- 
clature as Senator Davis. He has given his lit- 
tle daughter the ancient name of ANDROMACHE, 
and the two servants employed in the family 
struggle under the Homeric titles of PengLorg 
and Brisg!s. 

—President M‘Manon’s official salary is 
ody year; that of Louis NaPoLeon was 


—Miss Frances E. WituarpD and Mrs. Mary 
B. WiLLarD have assumed the positions of ed- 
itor and publisher, respectively, of the Chicago 
Post, a daily evening newspaper. Miss WILLARD, 
who is in the prime of early womanhood, is al- 
ready widely known in connection with the 
temperance reform. She was for a time con- 
nected with the college at Evanstown, as prin- 
cipal of the Woman’s Department, and in one 
form or another has been a teacher all her life. 
In her note to the public in the Post of April 27, 
1878, she says: ‘* The Fost will be, as heretofore, 
and first of all, a newspaper. But as the en- 
trance of women into literature has helped to 
purify it, we hope their appearance as managers 
of a metropolitan newspaper may have a similar 
effect in secular journalism, so far, at least, as 
their own columns are concerned. Nothing less 
than the determination to bring with them the 
amenities and elevating influences which char- 
acterize their home life can justify women in 
entering circles of influence popularly thought 
to ‘lie beyond their sphere.’’? Mrs. Mary B. 
WILLARD, the publisher of the Post, is a woman 
of superior executive capacity, and under her 
mea a financial success may be hoped 
or. 

—Neither Mr. Henry Warp BEECHER nor Mr. 
RicuarD Henry STopDDaRD is losing his read- 
iness at repartee. At the recent army reunion 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, the former was 
the orator, the latter the poet, of the occasion. 
Mr. BEECHER arrived in the morning at the 
Massasoit House, and in the afternoon came Mr. 
STODDARD and his wife, who had ordered a new 
dress to attend the reception. The dress, of 
course, did not reach Mr. Sropparp’s house 
until after his trunk had been packed and sent 
by the expressman to the cars. So when the 
poet entered the hall of the Massasoit House he 
was struggling with an enormous paper box 
containing the new robe with all its flounces 
and furbelows. ‘Mr. Berecuer,” said General 
M‘Manon, “this is Mr. Sropparp, the peet.” 
“Glad to see you, Sir,” said Mr. Beecuer; and 
then pointing at the box, he inquired, ‘Is this 
your poem?” ‘Part of it,’’ replied Mr. Srop- 
DARD. It is needless to remark that the ques- 
tion and the answer made lively laughter for a 
few moments. 

—Mr. CHARLES READE’s sister, who has just 
died, was a goddaughter of Warren Hastines. 

—Messrs. Moopy and Sankey are said to have 
been quite successful in New Haven, so far as 
the pecuniary expenses of their mission were 
concerned. The cost was a little over nine thou- 
sand dollars, which was more than paid by con- 
tributions and collections. 

—Epmunp Yates mentions the following cu- 
rious clew that Mr. DisRazLt himself once gave 
to the identity of the author of the “ Runny- 
mede Letters,” which, by-the-bye, though even 
he can not decently repudiate them, he has nev- 
er acknowledged his own. In the letter to Lord 
MELBOURNE, in which the siren of Sloth is men- 
tioned, Mr. DiskagLI remarks of CHARLES the 
Second that, in the words of the Earl of Halifax, 
“his favorite Sultana-queen was sauntering.”’ 
Some years afterward, when strolling through 
his gardens, clad in velvet coat and gaiters, he 
said to a friend, ‘I am not much of a walker; 
but, like CHARLEs the Second, I will back my- 
self to saunter against any man in England.” 

—Mr. Bass, M.P. (ale), has offered $25,000 to- 
ward providing a public park for Derby, and 
has also promised to defray the entire cost of 
the Free Library and Museum now in course 
of erection, which will amount to $60,000 
more. 

—In a recent letter from London to the Trid- 
une Mr. SMALLEY gives some interesting remi- 
niscences of the late Earl Russet. His letter to 
the Dean of Hereford, who had written to tell 
him he should not obey the mandate to vote for 
Dr. HAMPDEN as bishop, will long remain a mod- 
el of epistolary brevity: “I have had the honor 
to receive your letter of the 22d inst., in which 
you intimate to me your intention of violating 
the law. I have the honor to be your obedient 
servant, etc.” CHARLES SUMNER pronounced 
Earl RvssELL’s the best specimens of reported 
oratory during the last or present generation. A 
man so unlike Mr. SUMNER as the Duke of Wel- 
lington long ago set Lord Jonny not less high. 
To Sam Rogers, who was remarking on the 
array of strong men opposed to Lord Jonn— 
PEEL, STANLEY, GRAHAM, etc.—the duke re- 

lied: ‘‘Lord JoHn is a host in himself.” 

ROUGHAM says, ‘‘ As a speaker he is very good 
—clear and distinct, if not always forcible; as a 
debater quite first-rate ;” and Brouguam’s testi- 
mony is worth having, because he was at least as 
ready to criti:ise as to praise. Every body knew 
he was not rich, and not a good business man, 
He used to complain of the heavy expense he 
was put to on account of his official duties. One 
day he told his brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
that it cost him £15,000 a year to be Prime Min- 
ister. ‘ mod ge can’t spend fifteen thousand a 
year,” replied the duke; ‘‘you haven’t got it, 
nor any thing like it. Besides, there’s no great 
additional outlay from being Prime Minister. 
You have an extra carriage or two and a few 
more horses, and you give a number of dinners 
—all of which don’t come to any vast sum.’’ 
Lord Jon insisted, and finally the duke pro- 
posed to him that his own steward should look 
over his books and accounts, and see what the 
real state of things was. ‘‘Because,’’ said the 
duke, ‘‘ you are sure to be robbed in any case, 
and it is worth while to find 6ut how much.”’ 
The steward presently reported that, as far as 
he could make out, the expenses traceable to 
office might amount, not to £15,000, but to £1500 
ayear. This was duly reported by the duke to 
his brother, upon which Lord Joun rejoined : 
** Well, I knew it was fifteen maine No 
wonder that his brother had occasionally to pay 
his debts for him, 
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length in squares as shown by the ; = aie Misses’ Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 

illustration, so that 15 loops are on WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF 
FIGS. 1 AND 2 


each of the four sides of the intervals 
thus formed. At the points of intersec- 
tion stitch the braids together, fold down the 

ends on the wrong side, and fasten them. Fill 
each interval as follows: Ist round.— x 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the second following of the 15 
loops on the next side of an interval, 12 times alter- 

nately 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on the next loop; then 
1 ch., pass over the last loop on this side, and repeat three 

times from * ; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first de. in this 
round, 2d round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. (stitch) in the preced- 

ing round, 1 sc. on the next st., * four times alternately 5 dc. on 
the third following st., 1 sc. on the third following st.; then 5 ch., 1 
se. on the second following 2 ch. on the next side of this interval, and 
repeat three times from > ; finally, instead of the last sc. work 1 sl. on 

the first se. in this round, 38d round.—2 sl. on the next 2 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 se. on the upper veins of the next de., * three times alternately 5 

de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the middle of the next 5 dec.; 
then 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 de. on the following side, and repeat 

three times from > ; finally, instead of the sc. work 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 
4th and 5th rounds.—Like the preceding two rounds, but the number of stitches should 
of course be diminished in every following round to suit the design. 6th round.—2 sl. 
on the next 2 de. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the upper veins of the next st., four one of the most girlish designs, and will be useful not alone for summer dresses, but 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the upper veins of the middle of the next 5 de., but for the winter dresses that mothers make up for their daughters during the summer 
instead of the last sc. work 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. Fasten the thread and Woven Bram and vacation. It is equally pretty for thin and for thick materials, and while used for plain 
cut it off. Fill all the other intervals in a similar manner, All along the outer edge Crocuet Twy. print and percale dresses, is sufficiently dressy for summer silks, barége de Luz, and 


Figs. 1 anp 2.—Misses’ W arprose: Cut- 
Away JACKET witH Vest, Kitt Skirt, Pieat- 
ED Yoke Bouse, WASHER-WOMAN OvER-SKIRT, 
anD Rounp Skirt, ror Misses From 7 To 15 YEARS 
oLp (with Cut Paper Partrerns). This wardrobe 
for girls from seven to fifteen years of age contains 
patterns of two of the most popular dresses brought 
out this season. These designs are very stylish, yet they 
are so simple and so easily laundried that they are suitable 
for the plainest washing dresses of ginghams, lawns, and cali- 
co, as well as for fine wools, silk, and grenadine. The cut-away 
jacket, vest, and kilt skirt are as popular for school-girls as for 
ladies, and may be worn without a sash, as in the illustration ; but if 
the girl is tall and slight, a scarf is added, This scarf is made of a 
width of the dress material, or else of silk laid in folds around the skirt 
below the hips, and tied on one side or else behind. The jacket is in English 
shape, and the vest is sewed in with the shoulder and under-arm seams; it 
may, however, be made quite separate from the jacket, and requires only a back of 
silesia or muslin, As the kilt skirt is alike all around, only one section of the 
pleating is given in the pattern; this is sufficient to show how to arrange the pleats. 
The pattern with pleated yoke blouse, washer-woman over-skirt, and round skirt is 
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Fig. 1.—Misses’ Cur-away Jacket win Vest, Fig. 2.—Misses’ Pieatep Yoke Biovse, WAsHER-WoMAN Fig. 3.—Dress For Fig. 4.—Dress ror Fig. 5.—Dress FoR 
AND Kir Skirt, ror Misses rrom 7 To 15 Over-Skirt, AND Rounp Sxrrt, ror Misses rrom 7 To 15 Girt From 8 To 10 GIRL FROM 10 to 12 Git FROM 8 to 10 
Years oLp.—Wrrn Cur Paper Parrery. Years ovp.—Witn Cur Parer Pattern. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, YEARS OLD, 


Figs. 1-5,—MISSES’ DRESSES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FIGS. 1 AND 2, MISSES’ WARDROBE: CUT-AWAY JACKET WITH VEST, KILT SKIRT, PLEATED 
YOKE BLOUSE, WASHER-WOMAN OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND SKIRT. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 2, Misses’ Wardrobe—Cut-away Jacket with Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Washer-woman Over-Skirt, and Round Skirt—in Nine Sizes, from 24 to 32 Inches Bust 
Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Set.) 
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grenadine. The blouse is usually made upon a 
high neck lining that fits like a basque, though 
for very warm climates all lining is omitted. The 
washer-woman over-skirt has a wide piece turn- 
ed up in front. If the material is alike on both 
sides it is simply turned up; if unlike, it is cut 
off at the edges, turned over, and sewed on again. 
The round walking skirt is of nice slender shape, 
trimmed with two pleated or gathered frills. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: CUT-AWAY JACKET 
WITH VEST, KILT SKIRT, PLEATED YOKE 
BLOUSE, WASHER-WOMAN OVER-SKIRT, AND 
ROUND SKIRT, FOR MISSES FROM SEVEN TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS OLD. 

Cur-away Jacket with Vest.—This pattern is 
in eight pieces—front of jacket, front of vest, 
side body, back, two collars, pocket, and sleeve. 
Place the front of the jacket and vest on the edge 
of the goods. The notches at the top and bot- 
tom of the vest show where to turn for the hem. 
Baste the darts of the vest in the line of perfora- 
tions. The single perforation in the jacket shows 
where to sew on the button and cut the button- 

















seven years, 24 yards; for a girl of twelve years, 
24 yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 34 yards. 
Kitt Sxirt.—This pattern is in two pieces— 
yoke and one breadth. Cut the yoke with the front 
placed on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
The notches in the back show where to turn for 
the hem. Cut six pieces like the pattern given 
of the breadth. Close the seams. The perfora- 
tion on the edge of the breadth shows the front of 
the skirt. Then form thirty-four pleats, turning 
one way, from the right to the left, by meeting 
two notches for each pleat. Join the skirt to 
the yoke, and add a narrow belt to the top of the 
yoke. Be particular to see that the skirt is the 
right length before cutting the material. 
Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
seven years, 8 yards; for a girl of 12 years, 4} 
yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 54 yards. 
Pieatep Yoke Biovse.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sieeve, front of yoke, and 
back of yoke. Cut the front of yoke and body with 
the straight edge laid on the edge of the goods, 
the back and yoke on a fold of the goods. Turn 
the hem in front by the notches at the top and 





hole. The back is fitted to the figure by a middle 
seam and side body. Close the middle seam. Join 
the side body and back by meeting the notches. 
As there is-no separate back to the vest, it is sewed 
in with the shoulder and under-arm seams of the 
jacket by meeting the perforations. Cut the two 
collars bias of the goods, and join both to the back, 
bringing the three notches together. The stand- 
ing collar extends to the front of the vest. The 
deep collar is on the jacket, and is turned over in 
the line of perforations. The perforations in the 
top of the sleeve show the size and form of the un- 
der part. Place the long seam of the sleeve to the 
notch in the back part, and the short one to that 
in the front part of the armhole, and hold the 
rounding part of the sleeve toward you while sew- 
ing. Close the front of the vest with buttons and 
button-holes. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. This garment is fitted with one dart 
for a girl from seven to ten years old, and with two 
darts for a girl from eleven to fifteen years old. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 








CARRIAGE COSTUME AND GIRL’S DRESS. 


bottom, thus forming a box pleat. Make four 
pleats on each side, turning toward the back, by 
placing two lines of perforations evenly together 
for each pleat, and sewing down to the waist line. 
Make four pleats on each side of the back, turn- 
ing toward the middle, and formed the same way 
as those in front. Join the yoke to the body by 
the notches. Close the seams. Place the long 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part, 
and the short one to that in the front part of the 
armhole, and hold the rounding part of the sleeve 
toward you when sewing. Close the front with 
buttons and button-holes. Trim as illustrated. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 
Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
seven years, 24 yards; for a girl of twelve years, 
3 yards ; for a girl of fifteen years, 34 yards. 
WaAsHER-WoMAN Over-Skirt.—This pattern is 
in two pieces—front and back. Place the long 
straight edge of the front and back on a fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Close the seams by 
meeting the notches. Turn the bottom of the 











front gore up, meeting the cluster of three perfo- 
rations; then draw the front back, and fasten 
under the back breadth. Pleat the top of the 
breadth, and sew on a belt the required size of the 
waist. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
seven years, 1{ yards; for a girl of twelve years, 
24 yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 23 yards. 

Rovunp Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, side gore, and back breadth. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on a 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore, and join 
the skirt as notched. Gather the top of the back 
breadth, and sew on a belt the required size of 
the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a girl of 
seven years, 14 yards; for a girl of twelve years, 
2% yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 3 yards. 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 to 10 Years 
oLp. This pretty princesse dress is made of mot- 
tled gray and blue bourette, bound with blue, and 
trimmed to simulate a sacque and skirt. 














The dress is gray pongee over silk. Gray chip 
bonnet, with dark Jacqueminot red plumes. 

The toilette for a girl of twelve years is of pink 
batiste trimmed with pleatings of the material, 
Valenciennes lace, and bows of pink and blue 
ribbon. The dress is in princesse shape. The 
back of the skirt is laid in hollow pleats two 
thirds of its depth, and trimmed with a large sash 
bow of pink and blue ribbon. 





SAVAGE VICES AND VIRTUES. 
YAVAGES have their own vices, but they also 
have their own virtues. If the negro could 
write a black book against the white man, we 
should miss in it few of the crimes which wi 
think peculiar to the savage. The truth is that 
the morality of the negro and the white man can 
not be compared, because their views of life are 
totally different. What we consider wrong, they 
do not consider wrong. We condemn, for in 
stance, polygamy; Jews and Mohammedans tol 
erate it, 





rages look upon it as honorable, and 





Fig: 4.—Dress ror Gren Frou 10 To 12 Years 
op. This dress consists of a gray cashmere 
skirt, trimmed with two flounces bound with 
plum-colored silk, and a deep gray cashmere 
sacque, with pleated back and large square pock- 
ets, all with plum-colored silk binding. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Grrt From 8 To 10 Years 
op. Skirt of écru linen, trimmed with a kilt- 
pleated flounce bordered with three rows of white 
braid. Ecru linen sacque, with two rows of 
lengthwise pleats in the back, and square pock- 
ets, trimmed with braid to match the skirt. 





Carriage Costume and Girl’s Dress. 


HIS elegant toilette has a stylish mantle in 

visite shape, with a habit basque attached 
in the back. The mantle is of black India cash- 
mere, and the basque part is of black faille. The 
lace is a French imitation of Chantilly laid on in 
knife pleats. The passementerie down the back 
and as a heading for the lace is richly beaded. 





we have no doubt that, in their state of society, 
they are right. Savages do not consider Euro 
pean colonists patterns of virtue, and they find it 
extremely difficult to enter into their 
life. 
than our restlessness—our anxiety to acquire 
to possess, rather than to rest or to enjoy. An 
Indian chief is reported to have said to a 
pean, “ Ah, brother, you will never know the bless 
ings of doing nothing and thinking nothing; 
and yet, next to sleep, that is the most delicious. 
Thus we were before our birth, thus we shall be 
again after death.” The young girls in Tahiti, 
who were being taught weaving, very soon left 
the looms, and said, “ Why should we toil? Have 
we not as many bread-fruits and cocoa-nuts as we 
can eat? You who want ships and beautiful 
dresses must labor indeed, but we are content 
with what we have.” 

Such sentiments are certainly very un-Euro- 
pean, but they contain a philosophy of life which 
may be right or wrong, and which certainly can 
not be disposed of by being simply called sav- 
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age. A most essential difference between many 
so-called savages and ourselves is the little store 
they set on life. Perhaps we need not wonder 
at it. There are few things that bind them to 
this life. To a woman or to a slave, in many 
parts of Africa or Australia, death must seem a 
happy escape, if only they could feel quite cer- 
tain that the next life would not be a repetition 
of this. They are like children, to whom life and 
death are like travelling from one place to an- 
other ; and as to the old people, who have more 
friends on the other side of the grave than on 
this, they are mostly quite ready to go, and con- 
sider it even an act of filial duty that their 
children should kill them, when life becomes a 
burden to them. Unless we take all this into 
account, we can not form a right judgment of 
the religion of savage tribes. 





SMA’ FOLK. 

Wnuo is there doubts the legend 
That, on Midsummer’s Day, 

They whose eyes are toucned with chrysm 
See the fairies at their play— 

Early in the rosy morning, 

Late along the purple gloaming, 

On the meadow-side, or shoreward 
Riding foam-bows in the spray? 


See Peasblossom gayly tilting, 
With his wings shut on the stem— 
Are those butterflies about him 
Thinking he is one of them? 
See fair Cobweb threading dew-drops 
Up and down the wide red roses, 
Dancing on her thread, and turning 
Every dew-drop to a gem! 


See them sliding down the sunbeams, 

All the merry horde and bold, 

In the tall St. Joseph lilies, 

Slyly lifting heads of gold, 
Swinging, singing, like the thrushes, 
Merry tipplers at their revels, 

With the toothsome horns of honey 

That the honeysuckles hold! 


See their rings in great white moonshine, 
When the winds are up and away, 
Like a cloud of blowing leaflets, 
Like a mist-wreath, swirl and sway !— 
Suddenly the midnight telling 
Shuts the sight with sad enchantment, 
And the hollow air is empty 
*Till the next Midsummer’s Day. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXIV.—{ Continued.) 
BERTIE KVANS STORMS THE CITADEL. 


Lire at the Bishop’s House became brighter 
and happier after the first visits of their neigh- 
bor. Violet improved visibly under the impetus of 
the friendship; it also communicated additional 
softness to her naturally pleasing manner, as the 
companionship of a refined gentlewoman will, and 
the master felt this innovation to be of service. 

Once he alluded to the lady’s son, when she 
instantly replied, “He is very well; engaged as 
usual with his books, and giving all his time to 
study. When he goes out he wanders down to 
the shore. Like his poor father, he loves the sea 
passionately.” 

Then he turned all the other way: wonderful- 
ly inconsistent ones these recluse scholars; the 
law of probabilities hath no bearing with them. 
“Let him come and sit with me an hour; we will 








_ talk together about the future which he is enter- 


ing. Commieriving 2 course .of- erudition is like 
setting out upon a long journey, and advice be- 
forehand sometimes saves roundabout progress, 
taking up time without valuable result; not 
that I would interfere with the programme of his 
studies.” She felt proud he had tendered the re- 
quest, and was grateful. 

“T propose to take Violet for a nice long walk 
upon the Downs to-morrow morning, and my son 
shall sit with you while we are absent. It will 
do your girl good; she has not been out enough of 
late.” This remark appeared graciously thought- 
ful to him, and so the arrangement was decided. 

Next day, soon after calling, the widow took 
Violet off with her for a splendid run upon the 
heights, and many were the injunctions as to the 
care to be taken of his darling. He soon felt 
dull with her away from him, and became fretful 
under the burden of being unable to accompany 
her himself. His thin white arm went astray 
upon the coverlet, a thin white hand clutching 
the old-fashioned many-colored curtain at the 
head of his bed; wistfully looking between the 
dark bed posts at the window-framed view of the 
Downs, his pillowed head was raised slightly, so 
that he could lie and gaze upon them. With all 
his nerves keenly alert, dreading the knock at 
the door which would announce his visitor, whom 
he now regretted having invited, and quivering 
intensely upon the soft knock being heard, fol- 
lowed by the entrance of the boy, who looked in 
his face with an appearance of sensitive defer- 
ence, and a solicitous tenderness that was like a 
light from within. 

“ Good-morning, dear Sir; I am sorry to see 
you so ill!” 

“ Wrong, boy, wrong ; there’s nothing the mat- 
ter. You thought I was going off like your poor 
father, suppose? That's the worst of it; if one 
does take a little rest in the form most convenient 
and agreeable, people run away with the idea one 
is seriously ill—going to die, in fact.” 

“On the contrary, my mother told me she 
thought you would be about again in a few days; 
you were very weak, but she hoped you would 
soon get out.” 

The invalid raised himself by an effort upon 





his elbow, and half fiercely asked, “ Whatever 
business has your mother, or any body else’s 
mother, to authoritatively declare I am suffering 
from very weakness? I'll show you, if the fit 
seizes me, that I can get up and mount yon 
hill. Things are coming to a pretty pass if a man 
can’t recline on his own bed without all this fuss 
being made of it! What have you come here 
for?” 

“To sit with you; a pleasure that will, I know, 
be all upon my side: yet, I confess, it is a pleas- 
ure I have longed for.” Geoffrey Hamilton look- 
ed up to see if the exasperating smile bore the 
pretty speech company. No; it was a thoughtful 
face, not smiling. 

“Queer lad; are there no boatmen to engage 
your fancy, implements at the farms or on the 
land, no young men of the villas with butterfly 
nets? Your friend the parson—what is the old 
man doing that you should come to me?” 

“ And why should I not come to you, if you are 
good enough to have me? If I worry you, I will 
go when you bid me; but if I may stay,I will 
make little noise and try not to displease.” 

“But you do worry. I can feel your knee 
against the bed now; it goes all through me; and 
I don’t like any body standing staring and ap- 
pearing to wish to do something enthusiastic. 
Some people are like galvanic batteries, and you 
are one of them.” 

“T will sit down, Sir, if you please.” 

“Yes, but be careful; the chairs are old and 
creaky. If you pull that one forward, bear lightly 
upon it; the casters are rusty or something, and 
make a horrid, disagreeable sound. Your mother 
must needs move it yesterday; nearly killed me 
—not but what [’'m strong enough—don’t mis- 
take me.” 

The boy removed a small parcel from his pock- 
et and commenced to untie it; the rustling of the 
crisp white paper in which it had been infolded 
with such nicety disturbed the susceptible inva- 
lid. Quivering in every limb he angrily desired 
his visitor to discontiiiue. “There’s nothing, I do 
think, comes up to the horrible rustle of a sheet 
of paper, unless it is a silk dress; put it down, 
please.” By this time, however, Master Evans 
had taken a small bottle from it, and looking 
down, he said, softly: 

“ When poor papa was overworked and low, he 
used to take this and derive much benefit. As we 
had some of it left I dared to bring it with me, think- 
ing, perhaps, you could describe the ingredients 
of which it is composed; I take such an interest 
in chemistry.” This was rounding a point, and a 
dangerous+ one; his real object was to try and 
persuade their friend to try the mixture, which, 
composed of phosphates, iron, and other recuper- 
ative qualities, had proved of service to the over- 
taxed preacher upon several occasions. For some 
moments the invalid remained without speaking ; 
then he said, wearily, as though the final blow had 
deprived him of his remaining strength, “ Throw 
it out of the window, or else take it and yourself 
off together.” 

“Tf you wish it, Sir; but perhaps you will tell 
me first. I am sure you are familiar with the sci- 
ence.” Spoken gently, but with calm self-posses- 
sion, and not showing symptoms of being hurt 
by the uncouth treatment he had received. The 
master of the Bishop’s House raised himself upon 
his elbow. 

“Don’t you know I have been a student of sci- 
ence all my life? Is my midnight lamp under 
such a bushel you can not see from your part of 
the village that while the dullards sleep a man is 
here spending life in investigation, and then you 
ask me to be analytical over some quack’s bottle 
of trumpery wash! What on earth are you think- 
ing of? Insulting me, it appears, when I am un- 
able to resent it.” Then the turn, to which now 
that he was weak he seemed subject, stole upon 
him, and irresolutely, yet with decreased violence, 
he said, “Give it me!” Taking it from the boy, 
whose cheerfulness and refusal to be affronted 
would have favorably impressed a more rocky 
being than this old man, he smelt and tasted it, 
and then affirmed he knew nothing about it, but 
added, half surlily, that he might leave it on the 
mantel-piece. 

“Shall I read to you a little while?” looking 
lovingly toward the old books scattered about—a 
look the master caught corner-ways, and appro- 
priated as a piece of feeling in spite of himself. 
How it sunk into the heart with a new strange 
warmth ! 

“Can you read? I hate gabbling, while an 
affectation of oratory is detestable.” 

“Let me try. If you do not like it, I will leave 
off.” 

Mr. Hamilton directed him to the formidable 
volumes, and bade him select a work of Cornelius 
Agrippa from the pile. It was The Vanity and 
Nothingness of Human Knowledge by that old 
writer, and Master Bertie Evans handled its worm- 
eaten covers gingerly. Some grass from the 
Downs, yellow as the pages, served for a book- 
marker, and he commenced at that place. After 
some minutes Mr. Hamilton cried : 

“Put it down, please! I don’t say you read 
badly, but I suppose it’s because I’m not used to 
it. Without being an unpleasant voice, yours has 
not attained the mellowness essential to the com- 
fort of a sick person—or rather” (hastily correct- 
ing himself) “I meant to have said a person whose 
nerves are not so strong as they ought to be, con- 
sidering the out-door exercise I’ve had. And it 
may be my fancy, but there’s a little affected way 
about you I don’t quite like. I wonder whether 
that tenderness and thought are genuine or put 
on?” (musingly, half to himself). 

“T never told a lie in my life!” said Bertie, 
with a hot cheek. 

“ Nobody said you did.” 

“ But you are questioning my acting one.” 

“Tf you put yourself into a questionable posi- 
tion, don’t be offended if awkward inquiries are 
made.” 

Master Evans recovered his good humor imme- 





diately, and said, “I beg your pardon for speak- 
ing out, Sir. I should have known better.” 

“You should know better than to apologize 
when you are not in the wrong.” 

The boy looked up with a brilliant face; the 
kindly remark gave promise of consideration, aft- 
er all, at the hands of this cross-grained, sensitive 
student. How he longed for some sign of his re- 
lenting! It had been a thankless office thus far; 
perhaps he could say something that would more 
happily impress the sick gentleman. With some 
apprehension he remarked : 

“I wish I might accompany you on some of 
those longer walks which Miss Violet can not 
take with you, Sir.” He endeavored to speak 
without any extraordinary eagerness, but at the 
same time as though the arrangement would be 
a pleasure to him. Mr. Hamilton raised him- 
self in the bed, and rested his arm on the pillow, 
while he half irritably asked : 

“ Will you please to tell me what there can be 
in the companionship of a person like myself to 
make such an infliction agreeable ?” 

“ Learning, which it would take many such 
walks to fathom; and wisdom, which neither 
tutors nor schools seem to impart.” And the an- 
swer pleased the master mightily, but he said, “I 
wonder where you picked that pedantic phrase 
up?” The boy did not reply; he was not going 
to be again betrayed into a warm retort to be aft- 
erward regretted. Then Mr. Hamilton made con- 
cession. “I don’t want to repulse you if you 
think there is the chance of your acquiring any 
knowledge of use to you now or at a later period 
of your life. When I am strong enough to take 
these longer walks, I shall be glad of your com- 
pany.” Bertie felt that he was making progress, 
and was well content, and not wishing to tres- 
pass too far, thought he would gently rise for de- 
parture. The conciliation of anchorites is always 
a troublesome piece of business, and so Master 
Evans had found it; but he was altogether un- 
prepared for Mr. Hamilton’s peremptory request 
that he would keep seated. “You have but just 
come, and now you want to be off, it’s not worth 
disturbing me for.” Thereupon the visitor seat- 
ed himself with an air of immeasurable delight, 
which the sick man noted with secret gratifica- 
tion. And shortly after that they found them- 
selves talking as though never a contrary word 
had been interchanged between them, and time 
passed quicker than ever before in Geoffrey Ham- 
ilton’s experience. It was genuine pleasure to 
impart his store of wisdom, especially to so rapt 
and attentive a disciple. The enthusiasm of the 
boy was contagious, and put new life and vigor 
into the nerveless recluse; and when at length 
Bertie went home, both he and his new friend 
were mutually pleased with one another. Not the 
least of the boy’s pleasant recollections was that 
the master had expressed a hope that he might 
see him again that week. And the next time 
Bertie called he was received with friendliness 
and courtesy. When a nature like Geoffrey Ham- 
ilton’s is courted from its armor, when its bris- 
tling points of antagonism are changed for ten- 
drils of an equal sensitiveness that will cling with 
as resolute tenacity, then all the wealth that is in 
such a nature is for the first time seen and un- 
derstood. These two became great friends, and, 
after Mr. Hamilton got about again, constant com- 
panions. With more familiar knowledge of the 
boy, that uneasy sense of possible hazard at- 
tending similar friendship between Bertie and 
Violet passed off, and the recluse did not deny 
himself the pleasure of his young daughter’s com- 
pany also upon the occasions of those pleasant 
walks with Bertie. 

So the delicious time of dreams came to Vio- 
let, the happiest time she had known. Her father 
was kinder and more human, and she felt she 
owed it chiefly to their thoughtful friends at the 
cottage, but did not forget the old pastor—her 
silvern playmate—who had long been hoping for 
this change. 


—_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE LONDON AND OLYMPIAN HORS-D’EUVRE. 


Conrvuston was rife in the board-room above 
the London and Olympian. There the directors 
had met to consider a more than usually serious 
situation ; indeed, since the memorable Percival 
meeting there had not been so expressive a dem- 
onstration of opinion. The gentlemen of the 
bank were assembled to inquire into enormous 
deficits, discovered by accident, and disbelieved 
by the more unsuspecting members, until ocular 
proof was placed before them of the heavy losses 
sustained by the bank. Then, in the face of the 
astonishing frauds discovered, this gathering was 
hastily summoned, and the usually placid and sat- 
isfied gentlemen were roused to an excitement at 
once (as the senior partner painfully remarked) 
indecorous and unprecedented. It is not pleasant 
for a committee of staid and elderly gentlemen to 
discover that they have been befooled by some 
one in whom they have placed confidence, and de- 
pended upon for that conscientious service not 
always expected of the less confidential. Reho- 
boam Gripper, Esq., was profoundly put out, and 
some idea of this important gentleman’s grievance 


may be drawn from his own remark to the gen- 


tleman next him, that if he had suspected that 
such a thing were possible in the London and 
Olympian, he would have resigned and realized his 
shares in favor of the Bank of England. 

In the heat of the animated discussion, the 
white-haired senior partner rose, and half nervous- 
ly indicated his wish for silence. “I think,” he 
interposed, mildly, “we shall better advance the 
matter by a more systematic consideration of the 
points at issue; and not to lose the suggestions 
and opinions of our friends, perhaps it will be a 
safer plan if one speaks at a time.” This bland 
hint stemmed the torrent of indignant eloquence, 
and the members addressed the meeting one at a 
time. Not for graver weight, but by reason of 
superior impudence, Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., un- 





dertook to speak first, and it was in this wise: 
“Gentlemen: When, many years ago, I consented 
to become a director of this once respectable 
bank, I was most positively assured by our friend 
in the chair, then as now representing the head 
of this firm, that there had not been and could 
not be any unpleasantness embarrassing toa cap- 
italist or painful to a gentleman. I will not say 
our friend might have foreseen the possibility of 
some such affair as is now unhappily occupying 
our attention, but I must gently remark that he 
ought to have strenuously opposed the appoint- 
ment of the scoundrel Miles to the responsible 
position he has lately filled, and which you will 
all remember I resisted to the utmost of my pow- 
er.” The speaker paused and looked daringly 
round from face to face as defying any member 
present to challenge the unblushing assertion. 
The gentlemen of the bank entertained a hazy 
sort of idea that Mr. Gripper’s resistance had not 
been so determined as represented, but not feel- 
ing quite sure upon the point, they contented 
themselves with twisting the tag end of the recol- 
lection silently in their mind, neither confirming 
nor denying the statement. A course that did 
not, however, suit the senior partner, who, with a 
little fluster and a rising color, exclaimed, “I beg 
your pardon ; I—er—you—er—there is some mis- 
take, Mr. Gripper. I did not nominate Stephen 
Miles; I was extremely reluctant to move in the 
matter, and was guided entirely by the wishes 
of the meeting!” The senior partner wore a 
faultless frill upon his shirt front, and diamond 
studs, and above the violence of his sorrow at the 
mistake which had occurred, this specimen of the 
unrivalled skill of his laundress rose and fell with 
a significance that should have moved the phleg- 
matic Gripper; but no, he turned as with surprise 
at the negative remark of his senior. “There can 
be no mistake, Sir; I dare say I can even recall 
your words upon the occasion: I think they were, 
‘I have carefully observed Mr. Miles, and he ap- 
pears very diligent in fulfilling his duties. I am 
not prepared to signify any gentleman whom I 
would appoint in preference.’ Possibly our friends 
will remember the remark?” Yes, they remem- 
bered it, or something like it, which was near 
enough, and bowed assentingly. It caused the 
senior partner to feel as nearly angry as this 
placable old gentleman ever did feel, but he acted 
as they used to act when swords were worn at the 
side—bowed with courtesy which pardons while it 
does not yield. Then the partner second in order 
by years and position, a stout rubicund person, 
warm of hue and temper, and possessed of per- 
tinacious fondness for arguing and debating, 
sifting evidence, as he called it, and who would 
cling to the last thread of a discussion with per- 
sistent obstinacy until but a thread was left to 
hold on by, next addressed the meeting, without 
preface or appeal. 

“ What I want to knowis, why this fellow who 
has decamped was not checked back regularly, 
and so pulled up before? It’s a dead certainty 
there’s blame somewhere, but who the devil to 
single out for censure is at first sight difficult of 
solution. When, however, we come to go into 
the pros and cons, and investigate the surround- 
ings, it appears to me our friend Mr. Gripper knew 
about as much of this young man as any body.” 

“ Sir,” began Mr. Gripper, becoming very hot. 

“Don’t interrupt me, please,” added the stout 
and rubicund director, with spirit. “We agreed to 
speak one at a time, I believe, and if I remember 
aright, you’ve spoken, and if you’ve not, perhaps 

ou'll wait while I speak ; and what I particular- 
y want to know is, why no inquiry was instituted 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings? why, in 
fact, this young man has been allowed to go on 
pretty well as he liked, perpetrating a succession 
of misdemeanors, and fraudulently appropriating 
to this terrific extent ? There must be some gross 
mismanagement somewhere, you know, and what 
I want to know is, where? It is far from my wish 
to bring a charge of culpable neglect upon this 
body, or any individual member thereof, but it 
bears it upon the face of it, and sophistry never 
yet averted the just course of an inquiry. Proved, 
then, that blame exists, it has to be apportioned 
or directed to a given point ; the question at issue 
resolves itself into a plain statement, and what I 
want to know is, why it was not resolved before ? 
Hastening to the opposite angle of the argument, 
I may observe that any man possessed of the con- 
summate villainy which appears to have been this 
Miles’s noticeable trait and supreme chief quality, 
any man, I say, finding he was unsuspected, nay, 
almost encouraged, in his temerity, would prose- 
cute to a further, nay, the furthest, extreme the 
wrong-doing by which we are so greatly the suf- 
ferers; and what I want to know is, why wasn’t 
he suspected, and whose obtuseness is responsible 
for it?” 

The third director considered that his friend 
had concluded his remarks, or ought to have done 
so, and without rudely interrupting him—for he 
was an eminently polite and affable person— 
contrived to introduce his opening remark at a 
pause between the other’s loquacious sentences. 
The remark was this: “We have been hood- 
winked!” Whereat the cross-eyed gentleman at 
the extreme left touched the gentleman next him, 
and said in a low voice that it was undoubtedly 
true the whole thing had been seen in a wrong 
light from the beginning. The third director, 
who was of aristocratic appearance and leanings, 
and by polish was the direct opposite of his friend 
who had last spoken, then went on to make a 
short address, with the graceful prepossession of 
a Chesterfield. “There is a certain indignity, 
gentlemen, attending the duty we are perform- 
ing; it is humiliating to our self-respect; the 
fineness of our principles is outraged. As loyal 
subjects of her Majesty, we advance the interests 
of this great land in the Funds upon a system of 
honor and integrity which we each feel pledged 
to preserve; and the least approach to the injury 
of this basis of right dealing affects our inmost 
sensibility, whereby, you will admit, all true hon- 
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esty stands. When at my house at Surbiton I 
received the brief note of our friend the chair- 
man, intimating that something was wrong, and 
requesting my presence at this meeting, I assure 
you, gentlemen, it was one of the most anxious 
moments of my life. Until our interview in the 
parlor before your arrival I had not the least 
suspicion of the nature of the trouble—imagined 
it to be something connected with the foreign 
loans; but when our friend communicated to me 
that our confidential manager had betrayed our 
confidence, it was a deeper blow than could ever 
arise from the mere fluctuations of business. I 
at once said, ‘I never liked that young man, and 
always entertained an uncomfortable feeling in 
his company.’ In short, the vague presentiment 
of this, to which I could not then have given def- 
inition, was ever present. Gentlemen, I always 
experienced grave doubts concerning the guilt of 
the previous manager, Percival, whom you dis- 
missed in so rude a manner; and I fear, gentle- 
men, a serious error was then committed.” 

This conservative and gentlemanly director then 
sat down; he evidently had not been speaking 
from notes, so the trifling inaccuracy regarding 
his share in the dismissal of Mr. Percival passed. 
A fourth quietly stood upon his feet, plunged his 
fat hands forth as though about to dive, drew 
down his pair of snowy cuffs, fidgeted his scarf 
pin—it was a silver dog-head, and the ears kept 
catching in his beard at every sudden movement, 
which twinges caused him to feel cross. He 
darted with a barb-like expedition after the sub- 
ject occupying attention, and brought it up wound- 
ed, flayed it, and upon the board-table dissected 
it with maleficent expedition. “The London and 
Olympian has been pillaged, through the medium 
of forgery, to an extent that has shaken it to its 
foundation, by the instrumentality of the person 
filling the most important position connected 
with its management. That person has abscond- 
ed; the round sum total of his embezzlement, so 
far as can be calculated by falsified entries found, 
and absence of entries altogether, will not be cov- 
ered by a sum less than £10,000! With the 
fruits of this peculation to aid his escape, and 
with the start of three clear days (it is known to 
you he plausibly asked for leave of absence to 
visit his sick mother), it will not surprise me if 
Scotland Yard fails in tracking him; and mean- 
time it behooves us to consider what is to be 
done. That the bank will suffer in credit as 
well as in substance is certain; we had proof 
enough of that this morning, when, shortly after 
the rumor had spread, three of our oldest depos- 
itors gave notice of the removal of their balance. 
For a double calamity of this unfortunate kind 
to befall us within a term of two years is disas- 
ter enough to shake the most solid concern, I 
don’t want to breathe suspicion of a panic, but 
in my opinion a sudden, instant, and skillful coup 
is necessary to re-instate our prestige and, possi- 
bly, to sustain our credit. It is one of those 
emergencies not to be fathomed, but which time, 
like the proverbial sneak it is, converts to one’s 
hurt and to the discomfiture of share-holders.” 
Pushing back his cuffs, which the motion and 
emotion had lowered below mark, and smoothing 
the broad outlying folds of his coat, this gentleman 
resumed his seat. There was a pause. Then— 

“Tf you will permit me?” The senior partner 
rose to speak, and all became keenly interested 
in what the white-haired, pleasant-mannered gen- 
tleman said. “I do not put my suggestion arbi- 
trarily ; I will merely propose it, and leave it with 
the committee to accept or decline as they may 
think best. We have discovered that the charge 
unhappily made against Mr. Percival was un- 
founded. A communication to that effect should 
be made to him without delay, together, I think, 
with re-assurance of our esteem and confidence. 
My proposal is—in justice to him, and in the in- 
terests of ourselves—to cordially invite his re- 
sumption of office here upon the same footing as 
before.” 

The discussion as to the advisability of re-in- 
stating Mr. Percival in his old position of man- 
ager was sustained with spirit, and it was ulti- 
mately decided to dispatch the bank messenger 
to his house, and request the favor of his imme- 
diate attendance if he happened to be at home. 

Transit from one part of London to another is 
a matter of such magical celerity that they ex- 
pected him within half an hour, and meantime 
discussed the awkward nature of the proceedings 
so far as Stephen Miles was concerned, and it 
might have done that amphibious being much 
good to have heard their criticism at its most 
candid height. 

They were in the midst of this discussion when 
ex-Manager Percival knocked and entered, with 
the old business-like manner that sent a thrill 
through the length of the board, and the forgiv- 
ing affable courtesy we should expect from the 
man was also apparent. 

“Good-day, Mr. Percival; we are glad to see 
you, and are obliged for this prompt attention.” 
Thus the director at the corner nearest his en- 
trance, while one and another nodded pleasantly 
and with the utmost friendliness. George Perci- 
val felt surprised, but supposed they had discov- 
ered their error, and in his heart thanked God if 


it were so, for the horrible charge had oppressed’ 


him like a nightmare, although he said little about 
it. He walked to the head of the table, and with 
a respectful word or two asked their pleasure. 

“Thank you very much, Mr, Percival, for your 
personal response to our message. Sit down, 
Sir; we wish for a word with you.” 

He did so, with perfect self-possession, guess- 
ing what was coming, wishing it was over. The 
senior partner continued : 

“Tt is our happy duty to acquaint you with the 
fact of your being entirely cleared in our judg- 
ment of the charges some time ago made against 
you; and for which we desire to offer ample 
apology, with more sincere regret on my part, 
and I am sure I may say on the part of my 
friends present, than can well be expressed. It 


is our wish to indemnify you in some way, and 
we shall therefore pay to you or to your account 
in the bank your accustomed salary for the en- 
tire time you have been away, and which you 
will oblige us much by simply regarding in the 
light of a vacation. We shall also have much 
pleasure in re-appointing you manager of the 
London and Olympian, if convenient and agree- 
able to you to resume work here.” 

Although moved exceedingly and a prey to vary- 
ing emotions, Mr. Percival contrived to maintain 
an outward calmness, but with polite firmness to 
acknowledge and decline the proffered trust. 

“T thank you, Sir, and gentlemen, for the good- 
will and confidence you entertain toward me. I 
am always grateful for esteem, and to be cleared 
honorably of an unjust accusation is what I have 
never ceased to hope for; but I have not supposed 
for a moment I should be invited to resume of- 
fice here. I may as well say that my present en- 
gagements would not permit of it even if I felt 
comfortable in so doing, which, candidly, I should 
not, All the same, I thank you, and truly hope 
you may be successful in your efforts to obtain a 
conscientious, high-principled manager.” 

“We will try to do better than we have done, 
anyway,” muttered Rehoboam Gripper, Esq. 
“We shall have to go a a way to do worse.” 
He was looking straight at the clear broad brow 
of the author. With a little cough of annoyance 
the senior partner explained : 

“Mr. Gripper is alluding to Stephen Miles, 
Mr. Percival, who has systematically falsified our 
books.” George had asked no questions ; this 
threw light on an old mystery. He was sur- 
prised, and also experienced sorrow. It did not 
controvert the venom underlying Mr. Gripper’s 
remark; and, not as bearing malice, but to set- 
tle all up now they were upon the distasteful in- 
quiry, he thought well to say: 

“No, Sir; Mr. Gripper’s remark was directed 
at myself. For some time he subjected me to a 
series of petty annoyances, and chiefly brought 
about my disgrace ; to effect which he descended 
to private meetings with Miles, and stealthy vis- 
its to the bank. Had my engagements permitted 
my accepting your offer, I would not have re- 
turned here until Rehoboam Gripper’s name was 
erased from the list of the London and Olym- 
pian directors.” 

Mr. Gripper was about to reply angrily, when 
the senior partner requested there might be no 
disputation in the board-room. And— 

“ You are quite sure we can not induce you to 
reconsider your decision, Mr. Percival ?” 

“ Quite, Sir; but I thank you for this proof of 
restored confidence, which is valued by me ex- 
ceedingly.” 

Shortly afterward Mr. Percival retired with the 
pleasurable conviction that his innocence and in- 
tegrity were again fully established; a satisfac- 
tion attended with encouraging feelings that 
would prove helpful to him. 

Gabrielle’s gratitude when told of it was, if 
possible, deeper than his own. She did not say 
much, but was tremulous with emotion, and leav- 
ing the room she went to her chamber, and upon 
her knees by the bedside she lifted up her heart, 
and could there express all upon which her tongue 
had been tied when with him. Wondrous was the 
fervor of her thankfulness; sorrowful in his sor- 
row, she rejoiced when he knew joy. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE funeral services over the remains of 
William Cullen Bryant took place on June 
14 at All-souls Church in this city. A dense 
throng gathered to do reverence to his memory, 
among whom were numerous distinguished cit- 
izens and representatives from many societies 
and clubs with which the dead poet had been 
connected, or in which he had been specially 
interested. The silver plate upon the coffin lid 
bore the simple inscription: 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Born November 8, 1794, 
Died June 12, 1878. 


The services were brief; a prelude on the organ, 
the selection being the andante from the seventh 
symphony of Beethoven; the singing of “ Rest, 
spirit, rest,”’ by a quartette; the reading of the 
burial service, and prayer by the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows; the hymn, ‘“‘Come unto Him,” by Handel, 
sung as a soprano solo; an address by Dr. Bel- 
lows; after which the choir sang, to the tune of 
“Germany,” that beautiful hymn of Bryant’s 
beginning: 
“ Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep.” 


The Lord’s Prayer, repeated in unison by the 
pastor and congregation, and the benediction, 
closed the exercises. Later in the day the body 
was conveyed to Roslyn, Long Island, and laid 
to rest in the Bryant burial plot in the village 
cemetery. Every thing was peaceful and quiet 
about his open grave. A few selections from 
his poems were read, and the burial service and 
a prayer were the simple ceremonies. 

A paragraph from the Evening Post of June 14 
may be not inaptly quoted for our readers : 

“While the last prayers are saying by the 
grave of Mr. Bryant, the sun in an unclouded 
sky lights up the most perfect day of the early 
summer. The burial picture, to which he long 

oO gave an exquisite as of verse, and over 
which he lingered with the loving interest of a 
personal choice, scarcely could be better realized 
than it is to-day: 

‘in flowery —s 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound.’ 


After the simple services which are suited to 
his quiet taste, he will rest near the spot which 
to him was home more than any other. 
‘There, through the long, long summer hours 
The golden light should lie, 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by.’ 
The scene, though for the moment sad, even in 
the moment is bright not only with the sun- 





shine, but as well with the and hopeful 





spirit of the sleeper. The tender melancholy of 
e poem which so fittingly describes the scene 
has in it no trace of fear or doubt. There is 
nothing in it to chill or repel. 
* But if, around my place of sleep, 
The friends I love shouki come to weep, 
. «They might not haste to go. 
Soft ‘ve, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb.’ 


There, as the summers come and go, he will 
rest in the firm faith, which was not merely the 
utterance of a formal creed, but rather the ear- 
nest and constant expression of a life, until the 

uence of the seasons shall end: ‘I will be- 
hold Thy face in righteousness: I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.’ ”’ 





On June 13 the European Congress assembled 
for the first time at the Radziwell Palace in Ber- 
lin. The streets leading to the palace were 
crowded with spectators anxious to see the di- 
plomatists as they arrived. All came in full court 
dress and uniform. Prince Bismarck was, by 
unanimous vote, chosen permanent president 
of the Congress. The first sitting lasted only an 
hour and a half, and was mainly devoted to the 
formal verification of the powers of the plenipo- 
tentiaries and the formation of bureaux. 





At the last monthly meeting of the Papyrus 
Club, of Boston, Mr. Longfellow, the poet, who 
was the guest of the evening, departing from his 
usual custom of absolute silence, offered a trib- 
ute to the club in four lines of verse. 





The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
St. Barnabas House and Chapel, at No. 306 Mul- 
berry Street, recently took place. To this chari- 
table institution, when completed, a working- 
woman may take her children during the day, 
and leave them in safe care while she is at work. 
If able, the mothers will pay five cents a day. 
The building is to be five stories high, and to 
contain a chapel on the first floor, with reading- 
rooms and bedrooms above for those whom the 
charity proposes to assist. The expense of the 
yr is to be defrayed by Mrs. John Jacob 

or. 





Reports are received of a terrific tornado 
which passed over the city of Canton on April 
11, causing great destruction of life and proper- 
ty. It is estimated that ten thousand persons 
were killed. 





A Chicago honey dealer has constructed a 
floating bee-house large enough to accommodate 
two thousand hives. This he is towing up the 
Mississippi River, from Louisiana to Minnesota, 
keeping pace with the blossoming of the flowers, 
thus stimulating the honey-making ability of 
his bees. In his return trip he designs to take 
advantage of the autumnal flowers at each point, 
just as he does of the spring flowers in going up 
the river. This plan of moving bees to get the 
benefit of fresh flowers has been tried in some 
parts of Europe. 


In Brazil the drought, with all its accompany- 
ing horrors, continues in many provinces. The 
cotton crop will be an utter failure, and, unless 
rain comes, cereals will be wholly lacking. The 

overnment has decided to bring large quanti- 
ies of food from other countries, in the hope of 
saving the starving people. 





ger on the lost Jdaho states in a recent 
letter that ‘‘ one lady, Grace Courtland, an act- 
ress, took an axe, and assisted three men—two 
assengers and a sailor—in cutting away a life- 
oat. She was the last lady to leave the ship, 
and although she lost her entire wardrobe and 
very valuable diamonds, she uttered no word of 
complaint. The same lady assisted at an oar in 
one of the boats, and sang a song to cheer up the 
gloom which pervaded the rest of the occupants 
of the boat.” 





It is sad to record instances of juvenile crime. 
Not long ago three boys—two only ten years 
old, and one eleven—were arrested while at- 
tempting to fasten stones to the track of the 
New York Elevated Railway. They had already 
fastened one stone between a track rail and a 
guard rail. No matter what the age of the of- 
fenders, such depravity merits reformatory pen- 
alties of the strictest kind. 





During the Paris Exhibition the national man- 
ufactories of Sévres and Gobelins are open to 
the public =“ day in the week, from noon 
until 5 p.m., without any restrictions. 





As a thousand or more workmen are still em- 
ployed at the Champ de Mars and the Trocadéro, 
we may have some idea of the incomplete state 
in which the Exhibition still continues. 





Petroleum brings to this country from abroad 
more gold than any other commodity except 
cotton. Fifteen years ago not a barrel had been 
exported. In 1877 the value of the petroleum 
exported was $61,789,438. 


The Harvard Libra 
160,000 volumes. Th 
library in the country. 





at Cambridge contains 
is the largest college 





Over 3000 guineas ha¥e been paid by the Na- 
tional Academy, London, for a painting by Paul 
Veronese, which was once the altarpiece of the 
Chapel of St. Helena at Venice. 





The Willimantic Thread Company in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, employing 1000 operatives, 
recently paid them in gold. Hundreds of the 
employés never saw gold coin before, and many 
were unable to count it. A number requested 
bills instead, and the appearance of the strange 
money created quite a sensation in the town. 





The Czar Alexander has been much disturbed 
in mind in consequence of the recent attack 
upon the Emperor William. His physicians 
have ordered him to go to Kissingen for his 
health. 





“ Zenobia,” a statue by Miss Harriet Hosmer, 
which has for several years been the property 
of Mr. A. W. Griswold, of this city, was recently 
sold at auction for $2750. It is understood to 
have been purchased for Mrs. A. T. Stewart. 
The statue is of coloseal size, and represents the 





captive queen as she walked in chains before 
Aurelian’s chariot. Mr. Griswold originally paid 
$7500 for it, Miss Hosmer retaining the right to 
exhibit it for a certain time in cities of the 
United States. It is said that she thus received 
an additional sum of $15,000. 





Winter flannels were specially agreeable dur- 
ing the early part of June. Fires were found to 
be comfortable. Packed-away wraps were un- 
folded. Early goers into the country shivered, 
and longed for city comforts. April and June 
seemed to have changed places; but, after a 
week’s trial, April concluded she had done her 
share of work this year, and, much to the relief 
of the public, retired to her proper place in the 
past, and June resumed her sway. 


The Emperor William has borne the severe 
shock his system received from the attack of 
Nobiling much better than was at first expected. 
His strength and health seem to be returning to 
him as rapidly as possible, considering his ad- 
vanced age. evertheless, the indignation felt 
throughout the country at the deed which so 
nearly deprived him of life has not abated. It 
is now thought that Nobiling may recover from 
his self-inflicted wounds. 


The crown of England contains 1700 diamonds, 
that of France contains 5252 diamonds, and the 
Russian imperial crown contains 2500 diamonds, 
Dealers and connoisseurs regard the Russian col- 
lection as the finest. 


The recent accident at the New York anchor- 
age of the East River Bridge was caused by the 
snapping of a wire rope connected with the ap- 
paratus used for lowering the completed cable 
strands into their — places as a part of 
the main cables. It is supposed that this rope, 
which had been proved abundantly strong for 
its strain, got misplaced, and was cut off the 
sharp edge of asheave. The wires of the strand 
were secured to a large iron “‘shoe”’ that was 
fastened between the two great iron bars; but 
when the wire rope that held the “shoe”’ in po- 
sition suddenly snapped, the great strand bound- 
ed toward the New York pier, carrying with it 
the “shoe” and various apparatus. he dis- 
tance it passed over was about 500 feet, and 
the catastrophe produced sudden consternation. 
Strange as it may seem, only two persons were 
killed—one a rigger at the anchorage, the other 
the foreman of the riggers. Two others were 
injured. But the huge flying strand might easily 
have struck hundreds, instead of two, in its swift 
course ; and that it resulted in so little damage 
in its flight over buildings and through crowd- 
ed streets, with tons of iron attached to it, seems 
little short of miraculous. Although this acci- 
dent apparently could not have been easily fore- 
seen, care will doubtless be redoubled hereafter 
in placing the strands in position. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Buns.—Eight eggs, one pound of sugar, two pounds 
of flour, half a pound of fresh butter. Work half the 
flour with the butter till very light. Beat the eggs 
light with the sugar and the balance of the flour. Mix 
all together with a glass of wine, half a nutmeg, and a 
tea-epoonful of beaten mace. Bake them in a quick 
oven, either in shapes or (which is rather preferable) 
by dropping the batter in spoonfuls on the bottom of 
the Dutch oven, or such a substitute for it as our mod- 
ern cooking stoves furnish. 

Frenou Roiis.—One ounce of lard to one quart of 
flour, one whole egg slightly beaten, three table-spoon- 
fuls of yeast, two tea-spoonfuls of salt; put all togeth- 
er. Mix with milk if you have it, but water will do. 
Work for one hour, until the dough seems to lighten 
beneath your hands, and set to rise till morning, if 
made up in the evening. Make out then into seven 
rolls, which will be large, but handle as lightly and as 
little as possible, leaving them in some suitable place 
to rise until time to bake them for breakfast. 

Motiev Wixe.—Grate half a nutmeg into a pint of 
wine, and sweeten to your taste. Set it on the fire, 
and when it boils take it off to cool. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs well ; strain, and add to them a little cold 
wine; then mix them gradually with your hot wine. 
Pour it backward and forward several times till it 
looks clear and bright. Then set it on the fire, and 
heat it very gradually till it is quite hot and pretty 
thick. Pour it up and down several times. Serve in 
small cups, with long, narrow bits of toast. 

Wuxe Wuey.—One pint of milk. Make i boil, and 
pour it boiling hot on a wine-glassful of wine. Take 
out the curd, which soon forms, and sweeten to your 
taste. 

F.ummery.—One measure of’nice stiff gelatine or 
calf’s-foot jelly, one measure of sweet cream. Boil 
together, with a flavoring of cinnamon, vanilla, or 
mace. Sweeten highly.. Pour into a pitcher, and stir 
until almost cold ; then suffer it to settle, and fill your 
dish or moulds. Eat with wine syllabub. Garnish 
the dish with whip. 

Drtiev-arPLe Pupprne.—Three pints of apples, after 
they are stewed and pulped, six eggs, half a pound of 
butter. Sugar to your taste, as the quantity depends 
much on the acidity of the fruit. If they shonld not 
be tart enough, add a little dash of vinegar or lemon 
juice. Season with mace or cloves. Bake in a deep 
dish without pastry, or in patty-pans with paste. 

Inpran-mMEAL Puppine.—One pound and a half of 
corn meal made into mush thin enough to pour ont 
when hot. Stir in one pound of butter. Beat the 
yolks of sixteen eggs and the whites of three very 
light with one pound and a half of sugar. Season very 
highly with mace, and bake in a deep dish. This pud- 
ding requires no sauce. 

A wurte Feroasser.—Take three chickens, cut every 
joint apart, and lay them in warm water for a quarter 
of an hour. Take them out, and dry with a cloth. 
Put them into a stew-pan with milk and water, and 
boil until tender. Take one pint of good cream, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and stir until it is thick; 
then let it stand until it is cool, and put into it a little 
beaten mace, a little salt, and a gill of wine, Stir all 
well together ; then take the chickens out of the pan, 
throw away the milk and water they were boiled with, 
and put the chickens into the sauce, shaking the pan 
till they are hot, and then serving them up. 

Broxy’s Frroasser.—Stew the chickens, prepared as 
above, in plain water. When dinner is almost ready, 
take part of the water and add to it a little sweet cream, 
the yolks of two eggs well beaten, and a table-spoonful 
of butter. Stir all together till it thickens like a cus- 
tard (it must not turn), and pour it over the chickens 
after they are dished, and just before they are sent to 
table. 




















“A CANINE ASCULAPIUS.” 


\ J HAT a kindly, benevolent face has this | 


friend of the lower orders of creation! 
From his dress—the old-fashioned vest laced up 
behind, the leather apron, and the cap perched 
jauntily on the top of his head—we suppose him 
to be a farrier, whose business includes not only 
the shoeing of horses, but also all the knowledge 
necessary to a veterinary surgeon. He it is to 
whom the neighboring farmers come when the 
favorite mare has lamed herself or the cow is 
ailing. We can easily see, however, that his pity 
for suffering animals is universal, and that he 
enjoys exercising his skill in a variety of cases, 


| So dogs of every rank, when stricken with sick- 


ness, are brought to him for advice by their anx- 
ious owners, and perhaps some poor unbefriend- 
ed creatures, like the one shivering in the chair 
as he waits for treatment, exercise the sagacity 
of their race and come themselves. By some 
mysterious law the fame of a good genius of this 
kind spreads among those that need his minis- 
trations, and we have no doubt that so intelli- 
gent a personality as the pointer on the table, 
whose steady eyes are regarding the doctor with 
critical approval, has his own way of presenting 
to him unfortunate friends. Illness has made 
even the savage bull-dog meek and tractable, 


and a common interest insures peace between | 


| neighbors, whatever their social station. 








The 
sharp, keen, hunting dogs, the dainty King 
Charles, and the frolicsome pups are alike con- 
tented to be under the care of their benefactor. 
Indeed, who does not know that to have confi- 


| dence in your doctor when you are ill is to be 


half-way on to recovery ? 

Dogs are ardently loved or fiercely hated by 
people accordingly as they are received into 
friendship or looked upon with dread and aver- 
sion. The lovers of the dog are largely in the 
majority, and there are many who can sympa- 
thize with Sir Walter Scott in his pathetic ex- 
clamation: “The misery of keeping a dog is his 
dying so soon; but, to be sure, if he lived for 
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“A CANINE ASCULAPIUS.”— 


fifty years, and then died, what would become of 
me?” Stories of the fidelity, the wisdom, the 
devotion, the tricksiness, and the individuality of 
dogs abound, and make of themselves almost a 
department in literature. On the other hand, in 
some countries, the epithet “dog” applied to an 
enemy is the synonym for whatever is vile or 
treacherous. “Is thy servant a dog?” indig- 
nantly exclaimed the Syrian nobleman, in sacred 
history, when the prophet assured him of deeds 
| he should do, The Turk hurls the hated name 
at an unbeliever as the last expression of con- 
| tempt—a contempt which all who have seen the 
| prowling hordes of half-starved curs which haunt 
Constantinople can understand. But these creat- 


ures do not fitly repre 
unfair to forget the fact 
leads, dogs follow, and 
themselves in many cli 
juncts to civilization. 
splendid possibilities W% 
ery dog of pure breed, 
heightened by the jadicid 
cies. In Siberia the a 
Germany and Italy he 1 
and assists the man, 100 
gaining an honest livelid 
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IUS.”—[Rom a Parntine sy J. C. Doriman.] 


fitly repre#t their race, and it is 
‘get the facthat wherever humanity 
follow, and fat they have proved 
in many cli 


man. 
and-tan terrier is the deadly foe of the rat, and 
| is thus a household guardian as well as a family 
3 indispensable ad- | pet. We once possessed a little dog of this breed 
ivilization. Braining develops the 
sibilities WM are dormant in ev- 
ure breed, Ml which are sometimes 
y the judici@® mingling of two spe- 
peria the d@draws the sled. In 
d Italy he '$farnessed to the cart, | 
he man, t09 Mor to own a horse, in 





tainty with which he would pounce upon and 
shake a rat nearly as large as himself, but, alas! 
for qualities of quite another order. He could 


wildly among them, like a whirlwind let loose, 
. making dire havoc. Old ladies, too, were objects 
onest liveli@il The colly, or sheep- | of his special dislike, and he delighted to dive 
Scottish Higlfinds, is the shepherd’s | under their flowing skirts with headlong haste 
er. The homd, swift of foot and | and frantic barking, immensely jubilant over 
scent, is gte*#Pprized by the sports- | their terror. A man with a basket or a gentle- 






which was noted not only for the speed and cer- | 


never resist a brood of chickens, but would fly | 


Trip, and beggar and judge were both in peril 
from his insane attentions. Having long forgot- 
ten him, with his short and merry life, we were 
lately reminded of him and his career by reading 
of a similar instance in a delicious essay of Dr. 
John Brown in Spare Hours. 
from Trip was another dog, a huge Newfound- 
land, the property of a clerical friend. This dog, 
seeming to know that he had ecclesiastical con- 
nections, was exceedingly devout. He invariably 
came in to family worship, sat erect during the 
singing and reading, but reverentially laid his 
head upon his paws during prayer. 

“ Are dogs subject to diseases or troubles oth- 


Very different | 


| one may inquire. They are not heirs to so many 





The quick, nervous, irrepressible black- | man with a cane was always a temptation to | er than those which spring from accident ?” some | 


ills as we of the human family, but some particular | 
dangers beset them, and there are few communi- | 


ties wherein the canine Asculapius might not find 
scope for his simple learning. Teething is their 
first trial, and, like children, their pangs are not 


| over until they have obtained the second crop. | 


They are liable during dentition and afterward 
to a wretched disease called distemper, which, 
| Strangely enough, attacks with most severity the 


| tenderly kept and carefully fed pet, while fre- | 
| quently the mongrel and pariah of the streets, that | 


| is used to slender fare and cruel treatment, escapes 
italtogether. Mange is another distressing malady, 


to which even the most aristocratic dogs are liable 
Fits and rabies are well known as among the per 
ils which lie in wait for dogs, the latter especially 
terrible, because when communicated to a human 
being there is no specific which will counteract 
its effects. No more horrible fate than to die of 
hydrophobia can menace man, woman, or child. 
The subtle, sleeping poison of the mad dog’s bite 
may lie in the system for months, and then, sud 
denly awakening with intense virulence, hurry the 
victim to a death of untold agony. For this rea 
son the whole population of a town are concerned 
in the instant destruction of a mad dog, and prob 
ably hundreds of poor dogs not mad, but tempo 
rarily deranged by fits, have been deprived of life. 
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BORN AT JERUSALEM. 


(Giapys Mviocx Hotman Hunt, sors Serremper 20, 1876.) 


Enoursn child of Eastern birth, 
Welcome to our wondrous earth. 
Welcome, innocent blue eyes, 
Opening upon Syrian skies: 
Welcome, feet that soon will stand 
On Judea’s sacred land; 

Bud from honorable stem, 

Babe born at Jerusalem. 


Were I of that faith of old 
Christians held ’gainst Paynims bold, 
I should say, the Virgin mild 
Specially on thee had smiled, 

That the Mother of all mothers 
Had loved thine beyond the others, 
Sending such a priceless gem 

To her, in Jerusalem. 


Or, if of still older creed, 

Ere the world of Christ had need, 
I should think of Rachel fair, 
Hannah, who child Samuel bare; 


Hebrew women, grand and calm, 
Whose pure lives roll like a psalm 
Down the centuries. Who like them, 
Mothers of Jerusalem ? 


Little sweet goddaughter mine! 
Thy fair unknown face will shine 
Like the stars which shepherds see 
Still, o’er plains of Galilee: 

And thy unheard voice will fill 
Silence, like Siloam’s rill, 

Where the hills, with purple hem, 
Stand about Jerusalem. 


Babe, thy future who can see? 
But we bless thee, full and free. 
Walk where walked Christ’s stainless feet, 
In the Temple and the street— 
“ Holy, harmless, undefiled,” 
Yet to parents human child— 
Till thou walk with Him—and themn— 
In the New Jerusalem. 
Tar Avrsor or “Jonn Hatrrax, GENTLEMAN.” 





ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avruor or “A Gounen Sorrow,” “Tax Biossomine 
or aN ALCE,” ETC., ETO, 





CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
“ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY.” 


Born Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Edward Dunstan 
would have been not a little surprised had they 
known that John Sandilands did not regard the 
news of Dunstan’s unexpected good fortune as a 
subject of unmixed congratulation. He liked 
Dunstan, though with a liking in which there 
lurked unconsciously just a little contempt, and 
he had come, in much less time than it usually 
took him to add a fresh interest or a new occu- 
pation to his life, to feel solicitude about Dun- 
stan’s future, and to wish to have a hand and a 
place in it. 

The young Scotchman’s training and experi- 
ence had been entirely different from any thing 
in the lives of the other two young men that 
could be called training, or that really was expe- 
rience, and he regarded them both as beings apart 
from the rules and theories of life as they affect- 
ed himself ; as persons who had not had a chance 
of getting at the realities of things, and were not 
to blame if they were well content with sham 
and surface. For Sir Wilfrid Esdaile he had an 
elder-brotherly affection of that old-fashioned 
kind which regarded human relationships as real 
responsibilities, and invested them with genuine 
respect; and besides, if there were a subject in 
the world, in addition to that of Julia Carmichael, 
on which the business-like, slow-spoken Scotch- 
man gave the reins to his fancy and his feelings, 
it was his estimate of Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, and his 
belief in him as a favorite of fortune. Nothing 
could be too bright or good for the friend whom 
he had known and loved from his own boyhood, 
whose lines had lain in such different places from 
his own, and whose first impulse, when the pow- 
er of wealth and independence became his, had 
been to give his friend the chance from which 
the circumstances of his life had previously de- 
barred him. tne not the heights of power 
—though John Sandilands was too wise, even in 
his enthusiasm, to think that it was in Esdaile to 
scale them—not the most brilliant social glories, 
not the friendship of the noblest men, nor the 
love of the best of women. The latter most ex- 
alted thing, John Sandilands used to think sadly, 
might, indeed, be denied to his friend and hero, 
because there would be so little chance of test- 
ing it. The woman whom Sir Wilfrid should 

love and choose would be so fortunate, so far re- 
moved from doubt or trouble, that there could be 
no sacrifice such as brings out the worth of the 
true character, or exposes the worthlessness of 
the false; no trial of constancy or patience would 
await her. To no prince in a fairy tale had all 





things been easier and brighter hitherto than to 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, and no shadow was cast 

any quarter of his sky upon that brightness, 
threatening change; the ease, frankness, and 
generosity of his disposition were in themselves 
vast elements in his safety from some of the 
worst of mortal ills. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile would never have to work 
and wait for the woman he might come to love, 
as John was working and waiting for Julia Car- 
michael; and for him, doubtless, it was well: such 
working and waiting would not have a charm 
for him as they had for the sturdy and self-suf- 
ficing character of John Sandilands, to whom a 
life of ease and pleasure, such as he saw young 
men of the upper classes well content with, would 
have been intolerable. Had he been placed in 
such circumstances as theirs, John Sandilands 
had often thought, provided with a ready-made 
fortune and an inherited position in society, he 
must needs have broken those feather bonds 
which would have held and subdued his spirit 
like prison fetters, and cut out work and a career 
for himself somewhere, even though it were in 
the wildest regions of the world—probably there, 
indeed, in preference, because the rebound from 
the intolerable trammels would have been most 
effectual. 

That Sir Wilfrid Esdaile did not evince any in- 
clination to break those same bonds, but on the 
contrary was well content to lead the thistle- 
downy life of a man of fashion and pleasure, did 
not alter Sandilands’s feeling about him: there 
was another side to his character, and that side 
he turned to his friend. The bit of serious pur- 
pose involved in his going out to Ceylon to in- 
spect his property there was something—a de- 
cided step in the right direction—and John Sandi- 
lands persisted in believing, on the evidence of it 
alone, that Sir Wilfrid was really beginning to 
take life a little more seriously, though Sir Wil- 
frid himself had assured him that it was not the 
plantation but John Sandilands, he had come 
out to visit, and that if any body else had been 
managing it he would have seen the plantation 
hanged before the plantation should have seen 
his face. 

“ At least I don’t mean hanged, you know,” he 
added. “I see your face twitching at my inac- 
curacy, I mean—sunk in the sea.” 

In Dunstan’s case all the circumstances were 
different. Here was a man who had been hit 
hard by fate full between the eyes, and might be 
very much the better for the blow. Not the sort 
of man, as John Sandilands read him off, in a 
quiet, observant fashion he had, to be little if at 
all harmed by having it all his own way in life, 
but very likely to be one of the “nothing much” 
class under such circumstances, 

“There might have been a lot of work in him, 
and that mostly means good,” reflected John 
Sandilands, as he put away his papers on the 

ight after the news had reached the friends, 
“if this whimsical old lady had left her property 


to a hospital; as it is, he will be no better and 
no worse than other idle rich men. Pernicious 
creatures, for the most part.” 

Julia’s letter gave him food for thought of 
another than the lover-like kind. It abounded, 
indeed, in the delightful assurances he longed for, 
and in the hopes he shared, and which kept up 
his courage and his spirits in the solitude of his 
ordinary life; but it troubled him too. He knew 
nothing at all of the people with whom Julia 
lived, except through Julia’s own report of them; 
but she was clever in her way, and had the far 
from common faculty of conveying distinct ideas 
by her descriptions. John Sandilands knew how 
large a part her cousin Laura filled in Julia Car- 
michael’s life, he knew that her share in it was 
next to his own, and he was sorry that any mis- 
giving concerning Laura should have come to 
trouble Julia’s mind. 

The immediate result of the turning of the 
wheel of fortune in the case of Edward Dunstan 
was a change in the intentions of Sir Wilfrid Es- 
daile. He was immensely interested in the event; 
there was a touch of the romantic and unexpect- 
ed in it that had a charm for his imagination, 
and he was heartily pleased on his friend's ac- 
count. Without being in the very least heroic in 
his notions, Sir Wilfrid did hold friendship as a 
somewhat higher bond than it is mostly esteem- 
ed in these light times, and having no anxieties 
of his own and very little business, he gave his 
undivided attention to Dunstan’s extraordinary 

fortune. 

“ What is he going to do ?” Sandilands inquired 
of Sir Wilfrid on the morning after the arrival 
of the news, when they met for breakfast. Dun- 
stan had not yet made his appearance. 

“Do? Now, immediately, you mean? He’s 
going home at once.” 

“Direct, I suppose, by P. and 0. ?” 

“No; he still means to go by the Messageries. 
He has to see some people at Havre, so he will 
go there, and cross to Southampton. Lucky fel- 
low, isn’t he? and I had a notion he was one of 
the unlucky ones—people whose cloth is cut on 
the bias, as I have heard that kind of thing ex- 
pressed.” 

“Yes, I suppose he is very lucky, as luck is 
calculated, and he will be all right, I dare say, if 
his health comes round.” 

“His health will come round. No such tonic, 
depend on it, as a sudden jump into a great deal 
more than one ever hoped for, after a disappoint- 
ment like Dunstan’s. Elixir vite, and no mis- 
take.” 

Breakfast and the newspapers then occupied 
their attention for a while, and they began to talk 
over the news. 

“Are you acquainted with Colonel and Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh ?”’ said John Sandilands, apropos 
of a remark of Esdaile’s upon the marriages of 
the season. 

“Yes, I know them very well.” 

“ Lady Rosa’s rather a Tartar, isn’t she ?” 

“Crim! I should say,” assented Esdaile, with 
emphasis. “I never was so much afraid of any 
one in my life, and I never pitied any one more 
than the colonel. Poor old boy! Do you know 
them ?” 

“No. I know a good deal of them, in a way 
that I mean to tell you about. Miss Chumleigh 
is one of the matches of the season.” 

“So I see. I don’t know much of Thornton, 
beyond what every body knows—that he is very 
rich. She is an uncommonly pretty girl, and very 
nice. I had not heard of the engagement, so I 
suppose the affair was arranged and got over at 
the usual speed. But how do you come to be in- 
terested about the Chumleighs ?” 

“Tl tell you another time,” said Sandilands, 
speaking low; “it’s only for your own ear, for 
the present, and here comes Dunstan.” Then he 
added, in a louder tone, “ He looks as if the tonic 
had taken effect already.” 

This remark was well founded. Edward Dun- 
stan’s step was firmer, his eyes were brighter, the 
air of lassitude which had hung about him was 
no longer perceptible ; he had, instead, a braced- 
up aspect which told of a light heart. 

He joined the other two, and they were speedi- 
y engaged in the di ion of the event of yes- 
terday. John Sandilands was well acquainted 
with the county of Suffolk, and even with the 
neighborhood of Bevis, but he had never seen 
that place, nor had Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, and its 
new proprietor drew a lively picture of it for 
them. 

“ The approach is by a beautiful road, bordered 
with thick hedges and fine trees,” said Dunstan ; 
“and as you come up to the great gates—which 
are not great, by-the-bye—the huge trees stand 
like giants at the salute. There’s a roomy old 
red brick gate lodge, almost hidden in roses, clem- 
atis, jasmine, woodbine—every sort of plant that 
creeps and climbs and blossoms and scents the 
air—and a great plantation behind the large gar- 
den stretches away to long lines of grand forest 
trees on the right. It is a long drive through the 
park, which is not quite so flat as its neighbors 
in that part of Suffolk, and the trees are magnifi- 
cent; I don’t think I ever saw such Scotch firs 
any where; and there are noble beeches and oaks 
and elms and sycamores. I made friends with 
them, each and all, when I was a boy. The house 
is not visible until you are close upon it—a long, 
low, very extensive, battlemented house, the centre 
more than two centuries old, the wings added, 
and then added to from then until twenty years 
ago, when the admiral took a fit of building. It 
is a picturesque house, very roomy and conven- 
ient, with a noble pillared entrance hall, a fine 
staircase of black oak, carved and gilded, and a 
ceiling to correspond. Some handsome rooms lie 
on either side the hall, and there is a gallery with 
some good pieces of statuary and a few pictures. 





I don’t know much about pictures, but I believe 
Mrs. Drummond did, and she held those in great 
veneration. In front of the house is a wide grav- 





elled terrace with a stone balustrade ; at the back 





a great conservatory stretches over two-thirds of 
the length of the house, and meets the long line 
of hot-houses, which are, I believe, among the 
great ‘sights’ of the county. This conservatory 
—I assure you, Sandilands, its roof drapery of 
scarlet passion-flower might match with the splen- 
did bl in the botanical gardens here—opens 
on the park; and to the left lie the flower gar- 
dens, surrounded by arched trellises of iron, all 
overgrown with roses and honeysuckles. <A large 
space is laid down in the softest turf, which the 
admiral had kept as smooth and trim as ever his 
quarter-deck was; and there again are magnifi- 
cent trees. There’s a pinetum with some marvel- 
lous conifera—I remember oné blue beauty in 
particular—and an old-fashioned English garden, 
which was my poor mother’s especial delight 
when she was a girl, I believe.” 

“Lots of stabling, I suppose?” suggested Es- 
daile, as Dunstan paused. 

“Oh yes; the admiral knew and cared noth- 
ing about horses, but Mrs. Drummond saw to that 
department, and indeed to most others.” 

“ And a billiard-room ?” 

“Yes, there’s a billiard-room. In fact, the 
place is very complete in every respect.” 

“Ts there a good library ?” asked John Sandi- 
lands. 

“Yes, I believe it is a good one. There’s a 
fine room, with heavily carved book-cases, all wired 
in like meat safes. And there are busts and 
maps and globes—the usual thing, you know. 
But I hated the library. I am not much of a 
reader at any time, and reading at Bevis had to 
be done under penalties in the admiral’s time. 
A huge catalogue, gorgeously bound, resided on 
an ebony stand on the centre table, and beside it 
lay a book in which every one who took a vol- 
ume out of the shelves had to enter its name and 
the number of the shelf it belonged to. There 
used to be very few gaps in the shelves. I am 
afraid I shall rather enjoy turning the library up- 
om and I shall certainly burn the penal 
boo! ”» 





“Oh no, you won’t,” said Sandilands ; “ the in- 
stinct of ownership will be too strong for you.” 

“T dare say you'll find room for alteration in 
other directions, however,” said Esdaile, “and it 
will be rather amusing. Bevis is in a good neigh- 
borhood, isn’t it.” 

“T don’t think I quite know what a good neigh- 
borhood means ; but if it means lots of people to 
come and take tea on the lawn in the summer, I 
should say Bevis is that. Since the admiral’s 
death nobody has ever been asked inside the 
gates, I’m told.” 

“Dismal, rather, for Mrs. Drummond, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Dismal decidedly, but her own doing. She 
never cared for society, and only saw people be- 
cause the admiral liked it. I can not imagine 
solitude being much enlivened by the presence 
of Miss Munro.” 

“Who is Miss Munro? You never mentioned 
her before.” 

“She was companion to Mrs Drummond— 
quite a lady, well educated, and all that kind of 
thing. She must have had a dull time of it too. 
I never could make out that ‘companion’ busi- 
ness. Two women, with no interests and no as- 
sociations in common, must bore one another 
desperately, I should think.” 

“T wonder what has become of Miss Munro; 
whether the old lady has left her any thing ?” 

“Ah, that I can’t tell,” answered Dunstan, 
carelessly. “ You know exactly as much and as 
little about Mrs. Drummond’s will as I do. I 
suppose, if Miss Munro continued with her, she 
has left her something.” 

“Miss Munro?” said John Sandilands, in the 
tone of one puzzling out a recollection. “Miss 
Munro? I have some remembrance, some asso- 
ciation, with the name. I can not recall it just 
now.” 

“She was a great favorite with the old lady, I 
understand,” said Dunstan, “which says much 
for her. Mrs. Drummond must have been ‘ diffi- 
cult’ to others as well as to me. A more perfect 
autocrat in a small way never existed, I should 
think, nor a more obstinate woman.” 

“ And yet you yourself are a living evidence 
of her weakness of purpose, or, at least, of her 
change of mind. There’s no fault to be found 
in this instance with the exception that proves 
the rule.” 

“That’s just what puzzles me,” said Dunstan. 
“T can not imagine what it was that induced 
her to change her mind, as she must have done, 
in reference to me, or she surely would not have 
left me the estate the admiral clearly did not 
think I deserved to have. Whatever dislike to 
me she had there never was any opportunity to 
speak of for her to alter her opinion, and that 
it was unaltered when I last saw her I am pret- 
ty certain, for she was never in all her life cold- 
er or more forbidding in her manner to me. 
have been thinking about it a great deal, but I 
can not get hold of any clew to the motive for 
what she has done.” 

“Perhaps the admiral relented, and left her a 
secret letter of instructions.” 

“Not a bit of it. She was asked whether my 
uncle had said or written any thing about me, 
and she replied that he had not. This was im- 
mediately after his death, and she then intimated, 
if she did not directly state the fact, that her own 
arrangements were all completed, and no more to 
my advantage than the admiral’s. I did not ex- 
pect any thing from her, and I should not have 
allowed any thing to be said to her for the pur- 
pose of getting at the information, under the cir- 
cumstances, had they merely meant the disap- 
pointment of the hopes I had, I may say, been 
brought up in. But there was so much more 
than that kind of disappointment at stake at the 
time, that I was not so scrupulous, and I got the 
question asked.” 

His hearers understood him, Esdaile fully, 
Sandilands only partially, but well enough to 
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make him feel that the proceeding had been a 
perfectly fair one. 

“Tt was asked and answered,” continued Dun- 
stan; “and there was an end of my hopes and 
of me, so far as Mrs. Drummond was concerned. 
I never saw her but once after that; we parted 
on terms of distant civility; she did not know 
how hard I was hit, and I was glad of that.” 

“There’s no good in guessing,” said Esdaile ; 
“the great thing is that, however the impulse 
came to her, the old lady yielded to it, and just 
in time too. You have not had a very long spell 
of disappointment, you know.” 

“No,” assented Dunstan, with a smile full of 
content, “not very long, or, if all ends well now, 
very serious.” 

“Ends well!” said Sandilands—“ begins well, 
you mean.” 

“PerhapsIdo. The first thing is to see to the 
good beginning, and I want Esdaile to help me 
there.” 

“How?” asked Esdaile, with good-humored 
readiness in his look and tone. 

“By coming home with me, and seeing me 
through it at Bevis. Will you?” 

“He has not looked about him much here,” 
Sandilands said, discontentedly. He was not 
pleased with the proposition, although he knew 
it was a natural wish on Dunstan’s part. 

“No, he hasn’t,” said Dunstan ; “ but the plan- 
tation won’t run away, and I must, and he can 
come out again. Very likely I'll come too.” 

“ Ah,” said Sandilands, with a comically grim 
expression, “that’s ‘very likely,’ I should say. 
And perhaps you’ll turn planter too.” 

“T certainly shall come out again, John,” said 
Esdaile; and so Sandilands knew that luck was 
still in the ascendant with Dunstan, and Sir Wil- 
frid would accede to his request. 

The remainder of the morning was passed by 
the three young men in making the necessary ar- 
rangements and writing letters. The Messageries 
boat would leave Colombo in three days; so they 
decided not to return to the plantation. Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile’s English servant was sent thither to 
bring the baggage to Kandy, and on the second 
day Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Edward Dunstan 
bade adieu to John Sandilands and took the train 
to Colombo. John had found time to write to 
Julia, and the letter, then in course of transmis- 
sion to her, contained the following passage : 

“Tf I could envy any man in the world—but, 
as you know, I can not, for no other is so blessed 
as I—I should envy Sir Wilfrid. He is the best 
fellow in the world, and the happiest. I wonder 
your cousin Laura did not fall in love with him ; 
she might easily have done so, deeper than, by 
your account of it all, I believe her to have fallen 
in love with Mr. Thornton. He is off, back again, 
to England now, with Dunstan, just because he 
asked him to go. He will see you as soon as 
possible after his arrival, and tell you of his sat- 
isfaction with every thing here, and his approba- 
tion of my way of doing business. I have made 
him aware of your interest in these matters, 
though it was a departure from our agreement, 
because he is thoroughly to be trusted, and it will 
be very nice for you, when he visits at Lowndes 
Street, to be able to speak freely to him. I won- 
der how Dunstan will get on. He takes his good 
fortune very well and simply, forsaking his for- 
mer groove with perfect facility; but I should 
think he never cared for it, and is not a man to 
be very much in earnest—not as you and I think 
of earnestness—about any thing. I was quite 
pleased to find that Esdaile was acquainted with 
your people. He greatly admires Mrs. Thornton, 
but does not seem to know much about Mr. Thorn- 
ton. You give me a charming impression of him: 
does he not find himself out of place among the 
Lowndes Street set? I can’t judge, of course, 
knowing them only from hearsay, but I should 
think they are all fribbles compared with him. 
That your cousin Laura should have married such 
a man raises her in my estimation. I hope she 
will be very happy—as happy as you, my darling, 
and I intend to be, when the wheel of fortune has 
made a turn or two in our direction.” 


The fellow-travellers had only a few hours to 
spare at Colombo before the sailing of the Mes- 
sageries boat, and they availed themselves of the 
time to purchase a number of articles which Sir 
Wilfrid’s correspondents begged him to bring 
back. They would be agreeably surprised at get- 
ting the baubles so much sooner than they ex- 
pected, Sir Wilfrid remarked, observing, too, that 
Edward Dunstan was now much interested in the 
wares which he had previously regarded with 
indifference. 

“JT wonder whether women really believe that 
opals are unlucky,” said Edward to his friend, as 
they were inspecting the jewel trays of a certain 
trader of whom they had been given a good char- 
acter. 

“T’m sure they do,” replied Sir Wilfrid, “even 
if they don’t acknowledge it. At least under cer- 
tain circumstances. I’m convinced, for instance, 
that no girl, unless she were too strong-minded 
for any man to care for, would really like an 
‘engaged’ ring of opals.” 

“T dare say you’re right.” Dunstan replaced a 
beautiful scintillating stone he had been handling 
on the tray, and smiling significantly at his friend’s 
penetration of his purpose—which was not in the 
least remarkable—requested to be shown some 
cat’s-eyes. 

“Shall you do any thing more in tortoise- 
shell?” asked Esdaile, who was laboriously con- 
sulting his note-book for particulars of a commis- 
sion, “or are you satisfied with your inseparable 
dagger?” 

Dunstan did not want any thing more in tor- 
toise-shell; and they shortly afterward went on 
board the Rozalana, 

The voyage was a prosperous one. Dunstan 
had no return of illness, and by the time they 
landed, the last traces of debility left by the fever 
had disappeared. He was, indeed, thin and brown; 





but health had returned to him; the tonic had done 
its work. The plans of the friends were of de- 
lightful vagueness; the perfection of ease and 
liberty. 

“ London first, I suppose ?” 

And the assent, “ London first, of course,” had 
about arranged them. 

A short stay at Havre sufficed for the purposes 
of Edward Dunstan, and it was on a beautiful 
autumnal morning, when the slight breath of 
keenness in the air, the gentle touch of change 
on the trees, the paler blue in the cloud-flecked 
sky, were all full of unspeakable refreshment to 
the mind and body of the travellers from the 
garner-houses of the sun, that they stepped on 
board the steamer bound for Southampton. The 
sea was smooth, and the boat was a good one; 
the “run” was unusually quick. The two young 
men were in the highest spirits. Dunstan had 
been talking with perfect freedom to Sir Wilfrid 
about the extraordinary change that had befallen 
him, the absolute contrast between the circum- 
stances under which he had last looked upon the 
English coast and those under which he was now 
approaching it. Numbers of yachts and shipping 
of all sorts dotted the fair expanse of South- 
ampton water, and the familiar scene ashore seem- 
ed to smile upon them as they came nearer and 
nearer to its crowding life and stir. 

“Here we are,” said Esdaile as he took Dun- 
stan by the arm, when the various horrid noises 
of disembarkment were at their full height of 
discordance, “ and there they are—England, home, 
and beauty !” 

The customary crowd of spectators witnessed 
the arrivals of the day, and can rarely have been 
gratified by beholding individuals who less re- 
warded their curiosity by a miserable aspect than 
the two friends, who intended to remain for that 
night at Radley’s. 

A little later, when the day was closing in, Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile and Dunstan were looking out of 
a window of the brightly lighted rooms, on the 
ground-floor, in which they were about to dine, 
enjoying the strangeness and yet the familiarity 
of the scene, when an open carriage drew up at 
the entrance, and a gentleman stepped out, fol- 
lowed by a lady, to whom he said, within the hear- 
ing of the two young men: 

“Tt is late. I hope you have not taken cold.” 

“Not in the least,” the lady answered, and 
passing on quickly, she entered the hotel. 

At an exclamation from Dunstan, Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile turned, and saw him with a bright excited 
look in his face. 

“That is she !” he said; “ that is the girl I told 
you about—Miss Chumleigh, Only think of her 
being here! Who can she be with ?” 

He had left the window, and was half-way to 
the door, as if he were rushing off to make inquiry, 
when Esdaile stopped him. 

“Wait! wait!” he said. ‘Take care what you 
are about. I—TI am so sorry to tell you—so sorry 
you did not know. Miss Chumleigh is married, 
my dear fellow !” 

“ Married! Laura Chumleigh married!” 

“Yes, she is indeed. How was it you did not 
know ?—we certainly talked of it at Kandy. Yes, 
indeed she is married, and that’s her husband with 
her—Mr. Thornton.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 














A LOVE STRIFE. 
L 
I wonper whether I love her; 
I wonder whether I hate. 
Now she will coo like a milk-white dove, 
All love; 
Now she stands like a queen apart, 
Crowned with beauty: but, has she a heart? 
Oh, could I only discover 
Whether I love or hate, 
Then should I know my fate. 
IL 
I wonder if for a minute 
She thinks of me when away; 
If she deems me a trivial toy, 
Mere boy: 
Yes, I can fancy, yes, I can see 
Rosy red lips that laugh at me. 
Oh, love’s strife! I'll begin it: 
Throwing all fear away, 
I'll know my fate this day. 





THE JERSEY GIANT. 


HIS story is not going to begin by saying, 
“Once upon a time.” Why will people al- 
ways say, “Once upon a time,” and make the 
story seem ever so old? Just as if you and I and 
all the other children did not know that there 
are giants nowadays in the woods, and little fairies 
keeping house in the beds of violets, and good 
spirits living in the bright places where the sun 
shines, and bad spirits shut up in the dark holes 
in the trees, so that they can’t get out at the chil- 
dren! Dear me! We are not so young as they 
take us to be, are we? So, when I tell you that 
this giant lived in New Jersey, not a hundred 
miles from New York, and that what I am going 
to tell you happened only last summer, you and I 
know that it might easily be so, and we shall not 
mind the wise looks of these older people who 
think it is all foolishness. Let me say another 
thing—that this story is told for boys and girls, 
and I have no time to write it so that grown peo- 
ple can easily understand it. If they find any 
long words of which they do not know the 
meaning, why, they can ask the children to ex- 
plain them. 
The boy who saw this giant was little Tommy 
Bento, who will tell you all about it if you ever 





meet him. He lives in New York, in a four-story 
brown-stone house near Fifth Avenue, and goes 
to Dr. Syntax’s school, on the corner of Thingem- 
mie Street and Wautdyukalt Avenue. So if you 
want to know from his own lips whether this story 
is true, it will be easy for you to find him. Tom- 
my and his mother were staying at the sea-side, 
and he was having a good time, I can tell you. 
He was eight years old, and there were other boys 
there just of his age. I never knew boys just 
eight years old to fail to have a good time. They 
were staying in a handsome hotel on the Jersey 
shore, a long way below Long Branch, where they 
could look right out of their windows over the 
ocean and see the stately white sails moving to 
and fro, and the hawks darting at the waves for 
fish, and could hear, day and night, the roar of the 
surf on the beach. There were four great pleas- 
ures in this life for Tommy Bento and his little 
friends—eating, sleeping, bathing, and playing on 
the beach. And the greatest of these was eating, 
for the appetite of an eight-year-old boy in his 
vacation and at the sea-side is one of the wonders 
of the world. ° 

One day, after dinner, Tommy took his shovel 
and his little pail, and went down to the beach to dig 
in the sand. (The little pail had “ A Good Boy” 
painted on it, but of course that did not mean 
that the pail was a good boy ; that would be non- 
sense, It meant that Tommy was.) The other 
boys asked Tommy to sit down in the sand, rest 
his back against an old piece of a ship’s mast that 
was lying there, and let them “ make a sand man” 
of him. Making a sand man of any body was to 
shovel sand on him until he was pretty nearly 
covered. They usually stopped before they got the 
sand heaped up to his neck. I don’t believe any 
body but boys would ever play such a game; but 
they played it, and liked it. So Tommy sat down, 
and they began to shovel the sand on his fat lit- 
tle legs. 

After a while he thought it was time to go 
back to the hotel, but somehow it seemed a long 
way off, and the farther he walked, the farther 
it was away. Now it moved off to one side, and 
then behind him, and then suddenly it was gone. 
But he did not feel afraid, though he did not 
know why, and he kept on walking because he 
knew he must come to something. Soon he did, 
sure enough. He saw just before him what he 
thought was a tall tree—as tall as the house he 
lived in in New York; but suddenly the top of 
the tree began to whistle, and made such a wind 
that Tommy’s sailor hat blew off. Tommy tried 
to run, but he couldn’t move, he was so fright- 
ened. But the whistle sounded very good-hu- 
mored, and Tommy remembered that he had 
never seen any body whistle a jolly tune be- 
cause he was angry. It would be a good time 
to speak to this great creature, but how was it 
to be done? Tommy wished for his Christmas 
horn; he wished for a telephone; he wished for 
a big pair of lungs; but wishing brought none 
of them. At last he walked boldly up to the 
big man, and, standing by his shoe, took hold of 
the hem of his trousers, and pulled very hard. 
Then the giant felt him, and picked him up with 
a great hand, and looked at him. And when the 
giant had asked Tommy all about himself, Tom- 
my took courage and said, 

“ And who are you ?” 

“Oh,” said the big man, “I’m the Jersey Gi- 
ant.” 

So Tommy went, on the Jersey Giant’s shoul- 
der, to the place where the Jersey Giant lived. 
They went with such strides that Tommy thought 
sometimes he should certainly be whirled off the 
giant’s shoulder. They came at last to a house 
so high that Tommy couldn’t see the top of it, 
where the giant took Tommy’s breath away by 
suddenly sitting down on a bench outside the 
door. You can imagine to yourself how Tommy 
felt, if you suppose that you were on the roof of 
a house, and the house suddenly sat down. Pres- 
ently the giant said, 

“Tt’s time to go and dig the dinner.” 

“To do what?” cried Tommy, in amazement. 

“To dig the dinner!” roared the giant, in a 
voice that frightened the little fellow into silence. 
“Come and see the farm,” the giant roared again. 
“ There’s no such cooking done any where else in 
this country.” 

“*Dig the dinner !—‘ cooking !—‘ on a farm!’ 
What does he mean?” thought Tommy; but he 
did not dare to ask. 

The giant put Tommy on his shoulder again, 
and away they went. 

“TI think that mince-pie must be ripe,” said 
the giant. 

“ What!” shrieked Tommy, right into the gi- 
ant’s ear; for he sat close by it. 

“T say the mince-pie must be ripe, and we’re 
going out to the patch to see.” 

Cooking !—on a farm !—digging the dinner !— 
mince-pie patch! Tommy was so astonished that 
he could not utter a word. And sure enough 
they came to a garden patch of mince-pie; the 
crust was turning a rich brown under the sun, 
and the edges were all scalloped just as they are 
on the pies at home. The giant took down a 
silver spade that hung on a tree near at hand— 
which Tommy noticed was full of jelly tarts just 
ripening, and had two or three kinds of cake 
grafted on it besides—and cut out a big piece 
of the pie; he said the glass wagon would come 
along and get it. But before he went on he pull- 
ed a raisin out of the pie and gave it to Tommy 
to eat; it was as big as Tommy’s fist. 

“T’m taking the wrong end of my dinner first,” 
said the giant: “we'll go and see how the soup 
tastes. I haven’t looked after the soups this year 
as I ought to have done, and I’m afraid the crop 
is going to be poor.” A crop of soups! How 
queer, Tommy thought, but he did not dare to 
ask any more questions. Really I’m a little afraid 
to tell you all the strange things Tommy saw, be- 
cause you may think this story is not true. But 
where do you think they found the soups? In 
big reservoirs like that one on Fifth Avenue, and 





each reservoir held a different kind of soup. 
The reservoir nearest to them held black bean 
soup, and very black it looked; and the next held 
pea soup, which was of a pretty dark green; and 
the one beyond was of tomato soup, and very red 
and bright it was. All the reservoirs were of the 
most beautiful china; each was a quarter of a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, and each 
of them was as clean as one of your mother’s 
plates. 

“Now for the fish,” said the giant, and he 
stepped over to a pond, where they had no soon- 
er appeared than the fish came swimming up to 
the shore. They seemed anxious to be caught, 
and what is more, they were all cooked. When 
Tommy looked closer he saw that what he had 
thought to be the water they were swimming in 
was a lake of sauce. Finally the giant picked 
out a handsome salmon -trout, that was nicely 
cooked and beautifully trimmed with green leaves 
and slices of hard-boiled egg, and evidently prided 
himself very much on his appearance. 

The roast beef, the giant said, they would get 
at the beef garden near the house, but now they 
must look after the vegetables. So he dug up a 
few boiled potatoes that were about as big as 
pumpkins, and pulled some smoking hot ears of 
corn off of some stalks that were as tall as the 
trees Tommy was used to, and pulled up some 
parsnips that fell apart in slices as soon as they 
came up, and showed that each slice was nice- 
ly fried; then he picked some baked apples 
from one tree and some pickled peaches from 
another. 

Then, after he had got half a dozen Char- 
lotte-Russes from the hot-house, he said, “ Now 
we'll go to the ice-cream pond!” “To the what?” 
screamed Tommy into the giant’s ear, but he was 
told to wait and see. Presently they found a 
boat and got in. They sailed along till they 
came to what seemed to Tommy to be great ice- 
bergs of all sorts of colors; some were white 
and some pink and some green, and some were 
a hundred feet high. It kept growing colder 
and colder, and poor Tommy shivered very much. 
Meanwhile the giant was getting very angry, and 
at last he broke out into a roar—“ Where’s that 
chocolate cream?’ Then Tommy knew that all 
these icebergs were made of ice-cream, and it 
seemed so funny that he could not help laugh- 
ing, though the giant’s anger frightened him. 
At that the giant was still more vexed, and 
said Tommy shouldn’t have any ice-cream at 
dinner. 

But the list of places where they went is get- 
ting too long. There was a sugar barn, where 
they got sugar for the giant’s coffee, where there 
were great bins of brown sugar with wooden 
shovels in them, and great bins of white sugar 
with silver shovels in them—sugar, sugar, every 
where. There were big cribs of macaroni; the 
places where they kept the pepper were shaped 
like big pepper cruets, and were half as high as 
the sugar barn; there were bonbon bushes, on 
which the candy grew in beautiful little boxes, 
each one tied up with a pretty ribbon; there 
were bushes filled with nuts, each bunch of a dif- 
ferent kind, and on each bunch there grew a 
little nut-cracker. There was a knife-and-fork 
tree too, that bore knives and forks of all kinds 
and sizes; and there was a spoon bush, so full 
that when the wind swayed it all the spoons 
tinkled together. Whenever the giant needed 
a new knife or spoon, you see, he only had to 
pick one. There were plants whose cup-like 
flowers were filled with strawberry jam; there 
were garden patches of all kinds of pie, and a 
big tank of apple sauce; there were gum-drop 
vines ; whole fields full of bread growing on 
stalks, and half a dozen little orchards of differ- 
ent kinds of cake, and a great many other things 
about which there is no space to tell you. 

At last they sat down to dinner; the giant sat 
on a chair, and Tommy sat on a thick piece of 
bread on the table. He watched the dinner all 
through, and made up his mind that the Jersey 
Giant was a greedy old fellow. Tommy won- 
dered whether other people ate as much in pro- 
portion to their size. But he wasn’t frightened 
until a big bowl was put upon the table; when 
he got up and looked over the rim, what do you 
suppose he saw? Why, water-melons bobbing 
around in the milk like huckleberries in your 
bowl of milk! When the giant lifted up a spoon 
that had two or three water-melons in it, and 
opened his mouth— 

Tommy never knew what followed, but sud- 
denly he found himself sitting in the sand on the 
beach just where he was before he started. He 
picked up his shovel and little pail, and set out 
as fast as his little legs would carry him for the 
hotel. When he had told his mother all about 
it she looked rather grave, and, to Tommy’s 
astonishment, asked him what he ate for dinner. 
About the same as he always did, he said, and 
this was about the same as he always had: he had 
had two plates of soup and two pieces of fish ; he 
had had roast beef and roast lamb, roast duck and 
roast chicken ; he had had potatoes, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, parsnips, corn, cucumbers, pickles, and chow- 
chow. It was a terrible list, for this wasn’t half 
of it. Tommy didn’t think so, of course, for, aft- 
er he had answered all his mother’s questions, he 
said that he would have eaten a heartier dinner 
if he had been really hungry. Mrs. Bento had to 
find out all these things from Tommy himself, 
because the rules of the hotel did not allow chil- 
dren to eat their meals at the same time with the 
grown-up people, and he therefore took his at 
unseasonable hours, with servants for company. 
Mrs. Bento insisted on changing all this, and 
Tommy dined after that with his mother. And 
now and then she would say at dinner, “Take 
care, Tommy, or you'll see the Jersey Giant.” 

Tommy can’t understand how that can be, for 
he feels sure the Jersey Giant is a real man and 
not a bad dream. But his mother always smiles 
when he tells her that he knows just where the 
Jersey Giant lives. 
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SKETCHES AT SARATOGA. 


HE accompanying beautiful sketches afford 

a graphic representation of some features 
of life at Saratoga, the great metropolis of Amer- 
ican watering-places. The artist has selected the 
pavilion of the famous Congress Spring and the 
tasteful structure that surmounts the Columbian 
Spring, together with several picturesque scenes 
from Congress Park, as subjects for his pencil. 
These sketches give a good idea of the brilliancy 





SKETCHES 


and fashion that prevail during the “season,” 
from the middle of June until the middle of Sep- 
tember, at this gay resort of pleasure-seekers, 
who come ostensibly to renew their strength by 
its health-giving waters, but really to join its 
round of amusements. 

In its principal features Saratoga closely re- 
sembles the famous spas of England and the 
Continent. There is the same glare and glitter 
of fashion, the same hops, balls, garden parties, 
concerts, parades, and drives, to say nothing of 


AT SARATOGA. 











more questionable amusements which suggest 
Homburg and Monaco. It is, in truth, a sum- 
mer city, skillfully planned to continue the social 
dissipation interrupted by the close of the winter 
season. It is made up of hotels with their acces- 
sories, for the population consists of hotel guests. 
There are attractive parks and fountains, pavil- 
ions, bands of music, and races. All that art can 
do is done to render life attractive to those who 
take pleasure in fashion and bustle. Yet the 
natural attractions are few enough. Situated in 































DEER LODGE IN CONGRESS PARK. 


a plain, with no features of interest save its min- 
eral springs and fine shade trees, it would seem 
as if pleasure-seekers would hardly linger there, 
with Niagara, the Catskills, Lake George, and 
the Adirondacks so close at hand. But Fashion 
wills it, and few cavil at her dictates. 

Saratoga has been a place of comparatively 
modern growth, although a knowledge of its me- 
dicinal springs dates back almost to the discov- 
ery of the country. Jacques Cartier learned of 
the High Rock, or Round Spring, as it was then 
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called, from the Iroquois Indians, in 1535. In 
1737 Sir William Johnson was carried hither on 
a litter by the Mohawks to bathe in the spring. 
He is supposed to have been the first white man 
that visited the spot. The first log-cabin was 
built in 1773, by Derick Scowton. In 1784 Gen- 
eral Schuyler erected the first frame house in Sar- 
atoga, and soon after cut 4 road through the for- 
est to High Rock from Schuylerville. Toward the 
end of the last century the celebrated Congress 
Spring was discovered by a hunting party, who 
noised its fame abroad. It is a singular histor- 
ical fact that General Washington was so im- 
pressed with the importance of the discovery that 
he negotiated with Governor Clinton to join him 
in the purchase of this spring and the adjacent 
territory, foreseeing that a great watering-place 
would spring up there in the future. The ne- 
gotiation failed, however, and the plan was aban- 
doned. 

There are some twenty-eight mineral springs 





faille, trimmed in the back with a single row of 
pleating edged with a fold of camel’s-hair, and 
in the front with five graduated marron pleat- 
ings. Over-skirt composed in front of a breadth 
of camel’s-hair cut in a point at the bottom, and 
of two breadths of faille set into the belt one 
above the other and gathered at the sides, then 
opening diagonally from right to left, thus form- 
ing two points; the first of these points—that is, 
the camel’s-hair one—is trimmed with galloon, 
and the other two with beige-colored and mar- 
ron silk fringe. A breadth of camel’s - hair, 
draped and edged with fringe, composes the 
back, and falls in a point on the skirt. Bows of 
marron ribbon, set on the drapery, complete the 
trimming of this ravishing costume, 

Fig. 2.—This elegant costume is made of gray, 
lilac, and cream-colored damassée grenadine, with 
plain plum-colored faille. The faille skirt is cov- 
ered with a grenadine over-skirt, which opens 
over a quille of faille, and is apparently held by 





terest. A piece of silk of any size, shape, or col- 
or—the long panel shape is preferable, and ciel 
blue, olive green, or old gold are the colors most 
in use—must first be lined with two thicknesses 
of paper cambric. It is better to use white cam- 
bric, as a dark shade will sometimes be percepti- 
ble through the texture of the silk. Cut the lin- 
ing somewhat narrower than the outside silk, place 
it on the silk, and sew up the two opposite long 
edges. Then turn it so that the seams will be 
inside, leaving the top and bottom edges raw and 
unfinished, and stretch it upon a drawing-board 
or small table ready to paint. 

If unused to the free handling of the brush, 
the worker may find it desirable to trace the out- 
line of her design with faint pencil marks upon 
the silk. Afterward the color may be carefully 
laid on, and the design may then be enlarged or 
improved upon as desired. Water-colors are 
preferable in painting upon silk, though oil paints, 
if carefully put on, may also be used. The diffi- 
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of different properties in Saratoga—chalybeate, 
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iodine, sulphur, magnesia, ete, 





plush being very effective on light blue, and 
brown on old gold; or a darker shade of the 
same color may be used. The shape of this dec- 
oration may be square or oblong; but if put upon 
the wall as a pendant to a picture, the long pan- 
el shape is to be preferred. The design must, 
of course, be left to the taste and discretion of 
the artist. At the present day there seems to be 
a rage for cat’s-tails or water-lilies upon a blue or 
olive ground; but daisies upon old gold, wild 
roses upon black, or thistles, wheat, clover, and 
grasses upon any of their complementary ground- 
works, are equally effective and pretty. 

Silk painted fire-screens are very ornamental. 
A strip of silk of a color which will harmonize 
in tone with the room it is intended to decorate 
is first painted with a desirable pattern, Japa- 
nese designs being particularly effective. This 
strip is then lined with silk of the same or a 
contrasting color, and mounted 
black-walnut, or ebony standard, 


upon a willow, 
When finished, 











Fics. 1 anp 2,.—VISITING TOILETTES. 


three silk bows. 


The over-skirt is draped grace- 
fully on the sides, and drawn backward, where it 





culty with the latter is that the oil will sometimes 
run out of the paint into the silk; should this 


it should be, for practical purposes, about five- 





centre and raison d’étre for a great city, with 
thirty miles of roadway within its limits, contain- 
ing from thirty to forty hotels, as many more 
boarding-houses, four banks, two assembly-rooms, 
four newspapers, and eight churches. During 
three months the town is alive with some fifty 
thousand visitants; during nine months it hiber- 
nates, and prepares for the coming brief but brill- 
iant season. 





VISITING TOILETTES. 

Fig. 1.—This stylish toilette is of beige-colored 
camel’s-hair and marron faille. The body, vest, 
and sleeves of the basque are of faille ; the sides 
and front are of camel’s-hair bound with marron 
faille, and trimmed on the bottom with galloon 
in an antique pattern, with a multiplicity of col- 
ors. The same trimming borders each side of the 
vest and ornaments the turned-down collar. 


Coat sleeves, trimmed with two rows of pleating 
Long-trained skirt of 


and a bracelet of galloon. 





is carelessly turned up, and then falls in a round- 
ed tab. Bows and ends of faille trim the turn- 
ed-up sides of the over-skirt. Grenadine cuirass 
basque, with faille sleeves and vest, trimmed with 
a succession of small faille loops, which edge 
the neck and fall in the back. _ The sleeves are 
trimmed with grenadine cuffs, edged with a silk 
pleating, and ornamented with faille loops like 
those of the basque. 





SILK PAINTINGS. 

HERE are so many amateur painters nowa- 

days, so many women who have just discov- 
ered in themselves, and are trying to develop, 
a latent taste for art, and who are all eager to 
make beautiful their walls and tables with deco- 
rative articles of their own manufacture, that a 
description of one of the newest fancies in the 
way of wall ornamentation, and the manner in 
which it should be made, may be read with in- 








happen, it may be absorbed by blotting-paper or 
French chalk. But as “an ounce of prevention,” 
etc., it will be better in the first place, before be- 
ginning to paint, to dilute a little ox gall in wa- 
ter, and then go over the silk inside the traced 
outlines with this solution, put on with a clean 
brush. The silk, being thus prepared, receives 
the paint, and the oil is not allowed to spread. 

When the painting of cat’s-tails, Japan lilies, or 
whatever the flower or growth may be, is com- 
pleted, the silk panel must next be framed. Plush 
or velvet is generally used for this frame or bor- 
der, a piece of about an eighth of a yard in depth 
being sewed upon the top and bottom edges, while 
the sides are left plain. The decoration is then 
completed, and is ready to hang upon the wall 
under a picture or bracket. 

As before said, old gold, ciel blue, and olive 
green are the colors most in use; maroon, black, 
and pale yellow are also admired, and the mate- 
rial may be satin instead of silk. The frame is 
generally of a contrasting color, dull olive green 





eighths of a yard wide and one yard in length. 
The legs or support of the standard should be 
visible below the silk. Small silk hand-screens 
make a pretty ornament for a table, and are very 
useful if made light enough to hold in the hand 
without fatigue. 

Infinite is the number of graceful little articles 
which may be gotten up by one of cunning fingers 
and fertile brain, and prettiest among them are 
the dainty little sachet cases. These are made in 
different styles. A piece of pale pink satin a 
quarter of a yard square is doubled one way, and 
one of the faces painted with purple or white 
daisies. The side seam is then sewed; the bag 
thus made is filled out roundly with cotton bat- 
ting and sachet powder ; the edge at the top is 
turned in about an inch and a half, gathered, 
edged with lace, and tied up with pink ribbon. 
To make a diminutive 
basket, take a strip of white or blue ribbon a 
quarter of a yard long and two inches and a half 
wide, paint it in the centre with an appropriate 
design—crimson-tipped daisies or blue forget-me- 


sachet case for a baby’s 
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nots—line it with another strip of the same ribbon, 
stuff with cotton batting filled with sachet powder, 
and fringe out the ends. The cost is compara- 
tively nothing, and the result is a charming little 
gift. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dress-Maxer.—Both basques and polonaises are 
worn. Wash dresses are made by the pattern of Cut- 
away Coat, Vest, and Sheath Over-Skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL, or else by the polonaise and 
basque patterns illustrated in the same paper; but 
most popular of all designs for linen and print dresses 
is the pleated-yoke waist with washer-woman over- 
skirt. 

Esmeratpa.—Use black alpaca with your wool dress. 
The Margherita Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XL., is a suitable model. 

J. M. J.—Make up your green poplin by the French 
coat pattern. The lilac is Japanese silk, and not worth 
dyeing. The white alpaca will take any dark gray or 
brown very well. Get gray or green cashmere or else 
bourette to make up with the poplin. 

Mrs. H. E. R.—Use black silk with the checked silk. 
The pattern you select is suitable, and the lace flounce 
will trim it prettily. Edge the neck and sleeves with 
black lace, and put white lace or else crépe lisse frills 
inside. This dress is as suitable as any colored dress 
for graduation day. 

Boy Bany.—Have white piqué, dotted cambric, and 
gray linen princesse dresses for your boy of twenty 
months, 

Mrs. C. A. C.—It is immaterial whether you stitch 
the bias fold on the edges or put a piping fold as a fin- 
ish, but do not use a round cord. 

H. H.—Kilt skirts are not lined, as that would make 
them too heavy. An all-wool suit of solid color, either 
dark blue, gray, green, or brown, or else blue plaided 
with green, is what you want for a dress on the steam- 
er. The kilt suit pattern is best. 

L. E. J.—The Pompadour princesse dress should 
have a mantle when worn in the street. 

Errrot.—Cut-away jackets of cashmere will be worn 
witb any dress, but they button up more closely than 
those made with a vest as part of a suit. 

Inquirer, anp Orurrs.—When postal orders can not 
be procured, we will take postaye-stamps, in good con- 
dition, in payment for cut paper patterns. Two-cent 
stamps are most useful to us, and are greatly preferred. 

Gwenpvo.yn.—Organdy suits will be worn in the 
country. They are made with yokes, pleated waists, 
and over-skirts; the sleeves reach just below the 
elbow, and long mitts are worn with them. 

Trovstep Frmxp.—A yoke and pleated basque 
elaborately trimmed with embroidery is the newest de- 
sign for dressy white waists to be worn with silk skirts 
in midsummer. We have the cut paper pattern. 

Mas. T. J. M.—Your sample is de bége. A sailor 
hat of brown and white striped straw is suitable for 
your boy of three years. 

M. E. J.—The Princesse Wardrobe illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 47, Vol. XL, contains stylish patterns for little 
girls’ summer dresses. 

A. P.—Flowers are not usually worn with a bride’s 
travelling dress, but a bunch of white blossoms on the 
corsage is not objectionable. As the bride does not 
wear full dress, the groom should not. Light kid 
gloves of the same shade should be worn by bride and 
groom. The nearest relative should give the bride 
away in preference to any near friend. 

J. B.—You can test the matter easily by sprinkling 
a sample of your silk with water, and thus see if moist- 
ure hurts it. 

TrLL1m,—We take postage-stamps, in good condition, 
in exchange for patterns. 

. DeL.—We have patterns of water-proof cloaks, 
but none of the one you mention. 

Mas. G.—Sashes are still worn by children just in 
short clothes, but most mothers think them superfiu- 
cus. A black velvet vest, velvet buttons, and a piping 
of velvet will look very pretty with your striped silk. 
The French Coat Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
XL, is dressy and appropriate for these light silks. 

J. H. B.—Make your black silk by pattern just com- 
mended to “Mrs. G.” Trim it with fringe or with 
knife-pleated lace. Black and gray are the quietest col- 
ors for a worsted bag for a gentleman. Wear long 
undressed kid gloves. 

8. L. J.—Dark leaf brown silks are stylish, even for 
the youngest ladies. They are made up with beige or 
else cream-colored silk over-dresses, 

M. BE. 8.—Make the Hernani dress over silk. Use 
the pattern of Plain Basque and Over-Skirt with Side 
Pleats illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. Trim with 
knife-pleatings of the Hernani. 

P. D.—Filat bands for trimming are not bias ; most 
flounces are straight across from selvedge to selvedge. 
The pattern of princesse polonaise with basque front 
is suitable for black cashmere. Any of the mantles 
lately illustrated in the Bazar is suitable for wraps of 
cashmere. 

C. A.—Instead of velvet, use brocaded silk or else 
satin with black silk for summer. The French thread 
gioves are as fine and coo) as Balbriggan stockings, 
and are especially intended for midsummer. We do 
not send samples of dress trimmings, or fix prices, or 
make any purchases for our readers, 

Jennie,—As your brown silk is figured, it should be 
used as an over-dress for plain brown silk of the same 
shade, or else darker. Use black velvet and lace with 
your checked silk princesse dress. 





LOST SEVEN POUNDS IN THREE WEEKS, 
ALLan’s Anti-Fat is a genuine medicine, and 
will reduce corpulency from two to five pounds 
per week, Purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
less, acting entirely on the food in the stomach, 
preventing the formation of fat. It is also a 
positive remedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 
Bosvon Mass., Feb. 11th, 1878. 
Borantc Mepicrxe Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—The lady alluded to lost seven 
pounds in three weeks, by the use of Allan’s 
Anti-Fat. Yours truly, 
Swars, Doourrrie, & Surrs, 
—[Com.] Wholesale Druggists. 








Premature Loss or rar Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—{ Com.] 





Sanatoca Sparves. — Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute, open all the pens, Bi is the Se peak queens of the 


li and Christian pow yy & health or 4 
ure. full eemetien, send for descriptive cir- 
cular.—{Com, 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morean 
& Aten, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com.] 











the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup 5 Bhedrery with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on wees of 25 cents. 
HARPER & OTHERS, New York. 


Corvine Wurr..—B 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of ~ pe Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-makin, just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galleons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin itd al 
Embroideries on Canvas, = — and Kid, an all 
materials for Needlework. the lowest 
Fringes and Buttons ae to inn matc ay 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 





Horne.isvitie, N. Y. 

Messrs. Morgan & ALteN,—I have a big rec- 
ommend for the “ Constitution Water,” a case of 
a lady whom all the doctors here, and Dr. White 
of Buffalo, pronounced incurable with Cancer in 
the Stomach (suffered years and spent hundreds 
of dollars), was cured with less than two bottles 
of Constitution Water. The lady never was in 

better health than now. wie yours, 
. Bacumay, Druggist. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


as been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
Bolle to be the most wonderful jo wry boy the — 
ach, liver, kidn and bladder that ever 
offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, ios a 
reparation by an entnent aren. For sale by all 


Send fo: 
MORGAN & ALLEN, ‘69 John St., N. ¥. 
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Would find great comfort and delight in one of our 
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NEW YORK SHOPPIN 
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- ros address 
AY HUNTING 

P.O, Box 1654, New —~5 











KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CO 


RN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW - ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





An admirable project.—N. Y. Sun. 


Their outward appearance is made attractive by a handsome and striking cover. Their typographic 
execution shows thorough workmanship. * * * This new enterprise will meet with the support it so richly 


deserves.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


There is little reason to doubt that it will become in time as popular as the “ Library of Select Noveis.”’ 


—Cincinnati 1 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
—and a mind, at that, full of weird and strange fan- 
cies—than ofa woman. There are suggestions of the 
wild imagination of Poe, or the subtler metaphysi- 
cism of Hawthorne, running through its pages. — 
N. Y. Express. 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near a 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 


A distinctively American novel—one full of the 
very spirit of our glorious commonwealth. * * * A 
charming story.—Boston Transcript. 

There is a dash and a rattle about it. ** * There is 
a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
Lovers.”—N. Y. Herald, 


A Novel. By Atice Perry. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.—Boston Post, 

A work of great power. Miss Perry has sought out 

the weird and peculiar in haman nature, and has 
drawn a series of pictures that interest and fascinate. 
- Transcript. 
It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 


A Novel. “8v0, Paper, 60 cents. 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of feminine human nat- 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided 
pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Bears many marks of unusual talent. — 
Sun, 





N. Y. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Arma CaLpER. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. (Just Ready.) 


“An American story, dealing principally with 
scenes and characters to be found along the Dela- | 
ware River while its upper shores were still new to | 
civilization. This work will awaken attention by | 


| the novelty of its situations and its strong character 
| painting. The field is new and interesting, and 
| the author has made excellent use of her mate- 
rials.” 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Just Ready.) 


“ A most striking and original story. It is steeped 
in an airy and graceful humor; but there is a tre- 
mendous reality in it—an earnestness of conviction 
and purpose that holds the reader fixed and fascinat- 
ed, like the wedding guest by the glittering eye of 


the ancient mariner. * * * The touches are so vivid, 
the figures so graphic, the earnestness so intense, 
that there can be little doubt that the portraits and 
scenes. are all sketched from life by a singularly 
shrewd eye and incisive hand.” 





PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


“Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this Seeetueas land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South 


and from the Atlantic to ic seal 





its unquestioned 4 a strength beslthfulness, and efficacy. Recommended by the 
Health. Goes third farther than short weight or adulterated powders. Sold only in tin cans—ali G 


usekeeper’s favorite of every ci coun’ Nf Board re 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York, 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever en. for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to 

The pred, ann only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
whe Switch, very ——~ arene and stylish, at $6, 

$10, ws, $15, and > 

eine Eugenie alpette or Coiffure de 
Coquetes ©, invented and first intro- 
duced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Eu as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady's head-dress—very 
stylish, ——, always ready, and will not rip 
or tear, from the inventor the only genuine 
“— a 50 upward, 

ificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 

INvIst LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than avy 
other Houre. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Com bings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way, Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
enie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Mae utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Goudiy’ s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for nde 1 35 and dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. and $2 00 per Bottle 

F. Condray’ 8 celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 

1 POWDE r Box. 


’s celebrated | INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 
P ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 
Tre ‘ey ss. TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 


“ Persian on Khennaline *the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest sage yt to ag es 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. 50 per B 

ey age | new. F. Coudray’s Ape RNINE will 

r 


give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 


A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

ring neatly done. 

Do not fail to send yy our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price.10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 








“eo 


binger of others." 
ea. 


is not ony a Sisecee 20 itself, but the har- 
‘el A LL, tes two thousand 
en Sm none the less so 


losiayre told Dysarts or or eent, by express, for $1.50. 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Glove 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD'S SONG RESTORER. 


This yospenation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from _ 
effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breeding 
eee and their Ber it is invaluable. Price 25c. per 

sent by m ostage paid. 
F, &. McA LLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N.Y. 
gf ht stamps accepted. Mention this paper. 











R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


rich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
The Great Canadian Summer and Health Resort. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Specific in all Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, and 
kindred affections, Season from 1st June to October. 
For guide, ge ben routes, fares, rates, and full detailed 

ormation, ad 
The Grand Hotel Co., Ottawa, Canada, — 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only enteling 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
snney ng disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. a 
50 SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, and Damasse 
Cards, no 2 iy ee name on all in gold and jet, 
10c. G. A, SPRIN' CO., East Wallingford, Conn, 
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iilier bre 


HAVING OPENED THE PREMISES NO. 847 
BROADWAY as an ADDITION TO THEIR SALES- 
. ROOM, WILL EXHIBIT AND OFFER 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


IN THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 


Silks, Organdies »Grenadines, Novelties, &c. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS, 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave. 


Special and attractive ‘tein 8 in our following depart- 
ments this week : 
ome, Suits, Dress Goods, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, No- 
tions, Ladies’ pene potey Corsets, ym f Hats and 
Bonnets Trimmed and Untrimmed, Silks, Velvets, Sat- 
ins, Ribbons in an endless variety of novelties. 
ye are offering many bargains. 
Send for Samples, free on application. 
Goods sent C.O.D, on receipt of order, and filled at 
the lowest New York prices, 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 

NEW YORK. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


A lebrated fi ot 
a0 Jue ante aA Jon speed style 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt # if-ad, 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1. my 
~ Their Nursing ¢ Sorect 18 the delight of 
wh every mother, $1.75. Their new 

Flexible ‘ip Corset, 
Fens rranted not te break 
own were eon Price, $1.26, 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


TO TRAVELLERS. 


COLLARS and CUFFS made of an entirely new mate- 
rial. Equal in appearance to Linen and more durable. 
Sent by mail on receipt of Price. All sizes for LADIES 
and GENT’S. Cuffs, 50c. a pair; Collars, 25c. each. 
JAMES H. WHEATLEY & CO. , Agents, 
Domestic Building, Cor. Broadway and 14th st, N.Y. 


Ni JU RY to LADIES’ DRESSES or UNDERWEAR 
oa broken or rusty Corset Steels is avoided Uy, usin 
RSHOS PATENT KI Vb hg ty TE 
CORSET, called the ** HA T TON,” the steels 
of which are encased in t yar) Leather, thus pre- 
venting puncture or disco from rust. Ask any 
Dealer for the Haut Ton, Manufactured by Eagle 
Corset Works, 302 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. Traps 
only supplied by NOYES SMITH & CO., 
63 Leonard St., New York. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 8- cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoCALL & & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE. 


Just received, a ae Geer of New Braids of the 
finest quality. "Send stamp for Reduced Price-List 
and Samples. 

_Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ * 

HARPER'S BAZAR, ” - 

The THREE publications, one year 

Any TWO, one year.......scceececers 

SIX subscriptions, one year...............- 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feankirm Square, New York, 


9 FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10c. Naseau Card Co. »Nassau,N.Y. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy ours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


9 58! Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
rith name; ; Outfit, 0c. i. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 
GTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stampep Samp.es of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 
65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 


80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 
sale. Circulars free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 



















































ELEGANT Card styles) or 40 Fine Mix 
25 with name 10c, Helen a wead oe 


& Co.,New Haven,Ct. 
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NOVELTIES. 


db 
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DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. oO 
PARASOLS. OC 
SHAWLS. O° 


“ JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
a) MILLINERY. 
ae Fanor Goovs. 
O_ HOSIERY. 
0 “Laozs. 





> _—Eighth Avenue 





vory 

Minctoontls Street. 3 eee Street. 
ema : Sater Xx 
Oo oO 

°, JONES 5° 

Oo Oo 

SHOES. Oo, SILKS. 
RIBBONS. O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 Q~ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V” Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, ®, Crockery, Silverware, &e. 


wr Spring and Sumzner Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 


receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 


8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Feeiee, and Tan. 

The oni reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH and 
FRECKLE LOTION, 


2.—For Pimples on 
the Face, Blackheads,or 








PIMPLE REMEDY, anin- 
fallible Skin Medicine, or con- 
sult De. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
t ist, of 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Both these Medicines are sold 
by D Druggists. F Beware of Counterfelts. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and handsome Pattern on Linen, 
with work commenced, 50c., post free. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PATTERNS, 
Showing over 150 Beautiful Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
laces, Bar 





Neck: pbc a a =k y ay Fichus, 
Ja m uins, &c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., P. Box 852 $527, NewYork. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 

IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 

TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 

FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 

PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 

Mailed free on application, 





LACE PATTERNS, 


For making HONITON LACE ent 
CUFFS, Barbes, Fichus, Tie- Ends, &c. Largest 
stock in the country. Send 3c. stamp for 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., Manufacturers, 
2 Walker St., New York. 


INFANTS’ 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 38 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric beg from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
— and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
jalty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
onl finish is such as evil arantee wear. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 











INO CO., sen Main St., Cincinnatl, Ohio. 
$57, 6 Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it 
W.#H. CHI DESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y. 








can be grown on the smoothest face in a 
WHISKERS few — ming hos — of INCING, « New 
ba seth One bott Send stamp for particulars. 
9 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 1c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
or forfeit $500. New articles, just patent- 
ed. — »les sent free to all. Address 
AQ MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. A ent’s 
outfit, 0c. LL JONES & CO. Nassau, NY, 





COCOA POD AND BEAN. 





WALTER BAKER & C0, 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, 


AND 


OCOA 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing and 
strengthening properties, and will be found equally 
well adapted for invalids as well as those in health. 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 


Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 





ing Gazette, Boston. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. 


2. THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. 


the scenes of a stormy epoch.— 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 


5. 
10 cents. 


6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. 
Kenpartyt. 10 cents. 


with knowledge and care,” 





This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 


All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives toa man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 
By Antruony TROLLOPE. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel.— 
The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly well written.—Hartford Courant. 
Very entertaining, and in Mr. Trollope’s best vein.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

By Victor Hueco. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantie Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
Advance, Chicago. 


By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, and strong in character painting.” 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 





Never was so much choice reading-matter published 
in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press, 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—8S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The ‘Franklin Square Library” may be best and 
briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
the world.—Philadelphia Presa, 





15 cents. 
N.Y. Herald. 





10 cents. 





10 cents. 
The brilliant work on The Russians of To-Day is one of the most animated and interesting pictures 
of the Russian empire and people that the peculiar relations of that power to Europe have called out.— 


A book that every one should read who takes the slightest interest in the great question of the 
hour. The author evidently understands himself, as well as his subject.—N. Y. Herald, 


10 cents. 





A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun-Maid.” 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and spiritedly.—Academy, London. 





Translated from the French of Ernest Daupet by Lavra E. 


“A work of decided power and considerable interest. The translation appears to have been made 





PuspusHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Harper & BRoTueErs will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The pte . /—— 

as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S. Ben 
samin, Author of “C on ey = in y ne 

&c. illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

IL. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin,Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

lil. 

HOOKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

for the School and Family. 


Science 

Part I. Natural Philos- 
ophy. By Wourntneron Hooxer. M.D. Illustrated 
by namerous Engravings. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

IV. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Sncces- 
sive Epochs. Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A, : 


Early England, up to the Norman Conquest. 

England a Continental Power. 

Rise of the People, and Growth of Parliament. 

The Tudors and the Reformat ion. 

The Struggle against Absolate Monarchy. 

The Settlement of the Constitution. 

England during the American and European Wars. 

Modern England. (In Preparation.) 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents per vol. 

THE CANOE AND The suvee PROA ; or, Chea 


Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W. L. Aupen. Wit 
Illustrations. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vi. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Sexnogr F. 
Barnp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


Vil. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wiuttam J. Roire, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of the High School, ¢ ‘ambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents, 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cwsar. — The Tem- 
Ri pest. — Henry VIII. — Richard I]. —Macbeth.—A 

fidsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V.— Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. vint 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Anthor of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


1X. 

By Cuartes Reaps. 32mo, 

xX. 

HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. With a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration. By H. Huvsow Hotty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 

XI. 

THE YOUTH’S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “ Decorum,” 
and of “The Household.” 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

XII. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyvitie Tomson, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Lilustrati »ns. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


—_ re 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specisied. La 


THE COMING MAN. 
Paper, 20 cents. 


Miriam’s Heritage. By Arma Carper. 15 cents, 


Mag. 650 cents. 


Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuarrt. 40 cents. 
A Modern Minister. Illustrated. In Two Volumes 
Vol. L., 35 cents; Vol. LI., 40 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Atioz Perry. 75 cents, 


Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 


Is He Popenjoy? By Anruony Tro.tore. 15 cents. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Ceort Hay. 20 cts. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 30 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payy. 
85 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Lerra-Apams, 20 cents. 


A Sussex Idyl. By CLEMENTINA Brack. 2 cents. 


e@” Harreer & Broruenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Hanrer’s Catatoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. Y. 


5Q LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOW D & CO., Bristol, Conn, 
GTAMPING PA IrTERNS. _ Stamped Sam- 
ples of 200 Designs for 25c. The first Number just 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. ¥. 


MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 





out. 








50 


10 cta. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn, 
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FACETIZA. 

A revormep strawberry is wanted—is 
necessary. Why don’t our fruit cultur- 
ists grow a variety of berry that will act 
fair and honest? not have all the big 
ones crawl on top of the basket, and the 
little ones nestle in the bottom, For the 
strong to rule over the weak is quite 
natural, however. 


a 

The rising youth feels the need of an 
invention that will instantaneously ab- 
sorb a lighted cigar, and save him the 
trouble and danger of putting it in his 
coat pocket when he unexpectedly meets 
either of his parents. 

—_——_—»a———_ 


It is very true that George Washing- 
ton never tol a lie, but then his wife 
never made him say he would spade up 
the side flower beds and the verbena 
mound in the front yard before he went 


down to the office. ox 
— —~<_>—- — 7 g 
About three-fifths of the jury trialsin /-)'— 
this country include at least one man on ~ 


the jury who ought to have been born a 
mule. 

The man who wants to, can easily 
discover now that his wife's health is 
failing, and that she ought to visit her 
childhood’s home during the months of 
July and August. 

———_+~—-—— 

Two little girls were competing prog- 
ress in catechism study, ‘1 have got to 
original sin,” said one. ‘How far have 
you got ?” 

“Oh, I'm beyond redemption,” said 
the other, 


—< @————— 


A young woman, evidently “ from the 
country,” was seen standing with a very 
perplexed air at one of the lamp-post let- 
ter-boxes. She was observed to knock 
several times on the top of the iron box 
and obtaining no response, she passed. 
round to the opposite side, and raising 
the cover of the slit in which the letters 
are placed, applied her mouth to the aperture, and 

| 


4 Shi 


called out (or in): “‘ Can ye let me have a postage-stamp, 
it ye please.” 


What is the most unfortunate vegetable they could 
have on board a ship ?—A leek, 


————_>—__—_—_ 


A story is told of a dashing colonel quartered in 
Brussels, which speaks more for the honesty and scru- 
pulous obedience to orders than the brightness of his 
servant. The colonel, who was engaged out to dinner, 
just as he was leaving home was seized with such a 
violent toothache that he was obliged to send an ex- 
cuse. “Take this note to Madame W—, and bring 
me my dinner.” The man delivered the note into the 
lady’s hand, and to her sn por showed no signs of 
going away. On being asked what he was waiting for, 
he answered that he was to take back the colonel’s din- 
ner. The lady saw through his blunder, ordered the 
dinner to be sent, and added a half bottle of Cham- 
pagne to be served at dessert. Laden with saucepans, 
the worthy man returned, and proceeded to walt on 
his master, who found his dinner so much better than 
he usually got from the restaurant that he forgot his 
ailments, and enjoyed the dishes one after another. At 
last came the Champagne, and that necessarily led to 
an explanation, The poor colonel was in despair ; 
after a moment's reflection he gave his man ten francs, 
and told him to buy a bouquet and take it with his 
compliments to Madame W——. By-and-by he came 
back, and gravely placed ten francs on the table. 

“What does that mean? Where does that come 
from ?” 

“From Madame W——” answered the man, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. ‘She paid for the bouquet.” 

On receiving it she had given him five francs for 
himeelf, but he, careful of his master’s interests, had 
replied : “It is not five francs, it’s ten francs,” and 
brought them back. The colonel has taken to his bed, 
and the story has got about, much to the amusement 
of bis fellow-officers. The lady is a widow. What 
next ? ° 

THINGS NOT SO GENERALLY KNOWN AS 

THEY OUGHT TO BE. 


That the evening song of the nightingale is nice, but 
that the morning lay of the barn-door fow] is nicer. 

That the end of the longest wail is always blubber. 

That ships are frequently put into stays, but they 
only wear barnacles when they go to sea. 

That some lovers’ quarrels begin, and that many end, 
with a smack. 

That although one swallow may not make a sum- 
mer, yet an inverted tin tack on a chair will make one 
spring. 

That cold mutton makes a really most excellent din- 
ner—when you can’t get any thing better. 

That the real and only correct system of book-keep- 
ing is—not to lend them. 

That it is very difficult to keep your own peace of 
mind if the wife of your bosom will insist on frequent- 
ly giving you a piece of hers. 

That although it is quite true “ poets are born, not 
made,” a goodish lot of other folk, not poets, have to 
undergo the same oes at least once in their lives. 

That the proper bird for your baby is a crow. 

And that you and your wife are not one but ten, inas- 
much as she is Number One, while you go for naught. 





An Illinois woman has written to one of the assist- 
ant postmasters-gencral to pick her out a good young 
man for a husband. She thought his experience with 
the mails would give him an advantage in the selec- 
tion. ° 

Before you engage your summer quarters, carefully 
count over your winter dimes, 

————_—____—_——— 


Genter Peorrssion.—The poorest artist can ask 
you into his drawing-room. 


BEAUTY’S SUMMER HEGIRA. 








The peach crop will stand more killing than a cat. 
—_@——— 

Why is a fine woman like a locomotive ?—Because 
she draws a train after her, scatters the sparks, and 
transports the males. 

SSS oe 

Wishing Cw his friend a compliment, a gentleman 
remarked: ‘‘ I hear you have a very industrious wife.” 

** Yes,” replied the friend, with a Se ae 
a ee idle; she’s always finding something for 
me to do.” 
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THE SOLITARY PASSENJARE. 





“T am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone.” 




















For arich man to make a will that will 
please all his heirs, is about as difficult 
a task as for an editor to undertake to 
print a newspaper to please all his read- 
ers, 

—_—_>——— 


“T wonder where those clouds are 
a sighed Flora, pensively, as she 
vinted with delicate finger to the heavy 
asses that in the sky. 

“T think they are going to thunder,” 
said her brother. 


in 
pe 
m: 


———_——»—_—_— 

The following conversation lately oc- 
curred in a New England railway station : 
Pat. “ Phat is the fare to Putnam ?” 

Acent. “ Putnam in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut ?” 

Part. “ Phat is the fare ?” 

Acernt. “ Five dollars to Putnam, Mas- 
sachusetts; eight dollars to Putnam, 
Connecticut.” 

Part. “‘ Well, bedad, Oi’ll take the chaip- 
est.” : 

“T should think glasses would be good 
for Major Brunck’s eyes,” said one friend 
to another. 

“Glasses are just what are ruining 
them,” was the reply. 

“That's queer,” said the friend. 

“Not at all,” was the rejoinder ; “‘ be- 
cause, you see, he only uses the kind of 
glasses which are never raised above the 


nose.” 
eenapneeeerranne 


“ What’s the news ?” asked an isolated 
= oad of a passing stranger, who re- 
| plied: 

a Well, nothing much, except that ly- 
ing and cheating are still in vogue.” 

“Oh, they’re there, are they? Well, I 
hope they'll stay there, and not come 
into this quiet neighborhood,” said the 


old lady. 


Is a man guilty of theft when he 
“ steels” his breast ? 





The most aggravating husband yet 

found was a practical chemist, whe, 

when his wife tried to overcome him with weeping, 

said, “It's no use for you to try tears on me. I’ve 
analyzed tears. They are composed of—” 

But here his wife dashed from the room, sobbing, 


“Oh, you brute!” _ 


An old farmer lately gave this advice to his sons: 
“ Boys, don’t you ever wait for summit to turn up. 
You might just as Well go an’ sit down on a stone in 
the middle of a medder, with a pail atwixt your legs, 
an’ wait for a cow to back up to you to be milked.” 


oo 

“T hope there are no cannibals around here,” said a 
stupid traveller to a frontier girl, as she was mixing a 
batch of bread. 

“There are plenty of ’em,” returned she, pouring some 
corn meal into the pan. “ We almost always eat a lit- 
tle Indian with our bread.” 


——~.——_——_ 

For Wivrs.—“ Don’t you ever believe that your hus- 
band takes too much on his own hook,” counsels a 
contemporary. ‘It is his intimate friend who pries 
his mouth open with a crowbar, and pours the Cham- 
pagne into him by the basketful.” 

eerie 

Antique “Seit.”—When Admiral Farragut and a 
large party of Americans were invited to see an exca- 
vation at Pompeii, several years ago, an American offi- 
cer gave a friend notice of the invitation, adding that 
they were that day busy “ getting in the antiquities.” 

—_———_—~ 


THE MOST BECOMING Tre For Youne Lapizs—Modesty. 
———_.>——_— 
NO GAMMON. 


Smatrerer. “TI tell you, my dear fellow, I could 
translate Moy y fluently at the age of ten.” 

Crasstoar Parry. “I don’t believe it.” 

8. (excitedly). ““What? You don’t? But I could, 
thongh—just as well as I can now.” 

C. P. “I believe that.” 


+. 
AN ALTERNATIVE. 
(Time, 9 P.M.) 

“ Charles, love, Lady Ledbury is at home to-night, 
and Mrs. Gelasma has a concert, and there’s the Duch- 
ess of Ipswich’s dance. Now are we going to these 
places or not? For if we are, it is time for me to go 
and dress; and if we are not, it is time for me to put 
a mustard plaster on my chest, some flannel round my 
throat, and go straight off to bed.” 


oo 
ENCOURAGING. 
George (who has just engaged himself to the girl of his 
heart) breaks the happy news to his friend Jack (who 
has been married some time). 


Jaox, “Ah! well, my dear fellow, marriage is the 
best thing in the long-run, and I can assure yon that 
after a year or two a man gets used to it, and feels just 
as jolly as if he’d never married at all.” 


i Pt ET 
“Tt is strange,” said a young man, “that’a poorly 
educated girl stands just as good a chance of marrying 
well as a scholarly one.” 
“Not at all strange,” responded a lady; “ because 
the fact is that the young men are not sufficiently well 
educated to know the difference.” 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HIS MAN FRIDAY.—CONDUCTOR AND DRIVER ON THE SIXTH AVENUE HORSE-CARS. 


re are the charms 


That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 


Than reign in 


this horrible place.” 


























